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Sixty-five  untrained  volunteers  from  the  community 

and  twenty-seven  professional  trainees  or  professionals 

engaged  in  a  helping  profession, who  participated  in 

telephone  duty  in  a  24-hour  suicide  and  crisis  intervention 

service    were  rated  on  both  Truax's  and  Lister's  facilitative 

scales  of  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness.     (Data  are 

available  through  the  Crisis  Worker  Data  Bank  of  the  Suicide 

Prevention  and  Crisis  Intervention  Service,  Gainesville, 

Florida.)    A  composite  of  these  rated  measures  was  described 

alternately  in  this  study  as  either  Total  Conditions  or  as 

the  Clinical  Effectiveness  (CE)  of  crisis  workers.  No 

significant  differences  were  found  between  groups  in  age, 

sex  or  levels  of  experience  on  the  telephone.  Intense, 

but  non-suicidal  crisis  calls  were  used  as  stimuli. 

In  Part  I,  lay  volunteers  were  found  to  be  offering 
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significantly  greater  amounts  of  empathy,  warmth  and 
total  conditions  to  callers  than  professional  trainees 
and  professionals.    No  significant  difference  was  found 
between  groups  for  levels  of  offered  genuineness.  Lay 
volunteers  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  client 
self -exploration  and  talked  on  the  phone  longer.  Results 
verified  Carkhuff's  (1968)  contention  of  the  therapeutic 
efficacy  of  nonprofessionals. 

In  Part  II,  an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  a 
series  of  outcome  measures  for  research  on  the  clinical 
effectiveness  of  crisis  workers.     It  was  found  that  empathy, 
warmth,  genuineness  and  total  conditions  scores  were 
significantly  and  positively  related  to  sucli  crisis 
center  outcome  measures  as  anxiety  change  scores,  depression 
change  scores  and  levels  of  self-exploration  of  the  caller. 
These  facilitative  conditions  were  non-significantly  but 
negatively  related  to  both  the  technical  effectiveness  of 
the  crisis  worker  on  that  call  and  to  the  general  mean 
level  of  technical  effectiveness  of  the  worker.  These 
findings  were  discussed  in  terms  of  Truax  and  Carkhuff's 
(1967)  hypotheses  about  therapeutic  functioning  and  the 
necessity  for  linking  facilitative  conditions  to  outcome 
measures  to  ensure  predictive  validity. 

High  functioning  CE  volunteers  achieved 
significantly  higher  positive  change  scores  on  anxiety 
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levels,  positive  change  scores  on  depression  levels  and 
higher  levels  of  self-exploration  of  the  caller  than 
low  CE  volunteers. 

Miscellaneous  evidence  found  that  positive 
change  scores  of  anxiety  and  depression  were  significantly 
related  to  the  levels  of  self-exploration  of  the  caller. 
If  the  caller's  affective  state  changed,  he  talked  deeply 
about  his  feelings  and  problems.    The  crisis  center 
telephone  service  seemed  to  help  distressed  callers. 

This  was  the  first  investigation  to:     (1)  use 
Truax's  process  variables  as  measures  of  clinical 
effectiveness  in  a  crisis  center,   (2)  find  the  high 
level  of  functioning  of  lay  volunteers  in  actual  telephone 
therapy  situations,   (3)  demonstrate  a  significant  link 
between  facilitative  conditions  and  a  wide  variety  of 
crisis  center  outcome  measures,   (4)  attempt  a  research 
paradigm  on  outcome  measures  in  a  crisis  center,  and  (5) 
find  Lister's  scales  to  be  reliable  and  efficacious  as 
measures  of  assessment  in  a  crisis  center. 

Results  were  discussed  in  terms  of  Truax  and 
Carkhuff's  model  of  personal  rather  than  professional 
attributes  as  being  potent  attitude  variables  of 
therapeutic  change.     Lister's  facilitative  scales 
proved  to  be  reliable  and  efficient  and  should  provide 


xiii 


excellent  selection,  training  and  assessment  tools  for 
crisis  centers.    Findings  supported  the  notion  that  the 
process  variables  of  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness 
provide  much  of  the  variance  in  therapeutic  change. 
Extending  this  finding  to  crisis  center  telephone  therapy- 
opens  new  avenues  to  further  research  on  crisis  worker 
effectiveness.    Questions  were  raised  concerning  the 
predominant  use  of  professionals  to  operate  crisis  center 
answering  services. 


xiv 


CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

A  recent  phenomenon  in  the  United  States  has  been  the 
implementation  and  proliferation  of  crisis  centers  (McGee, 
1968;  Waltzer  S  Harkoff,  1965).    Several  developments  have 
occurred  in  delivering  this  service  to  the  community.  One 
development  has  been  the  increasing  use  of  the  telephone  to 
establish  contact.    Another' has  been  the  use  of  the  non- 
professional to  staff  the  centers  and  handle  the  volume  of 
client  contacts.    Finally,  there  has  been  a  shift  away  from 
more  traditional  directive  theories  and  therapies  of  crisis 
toward  relationship  models  of  intervention  and  helping. 

As  a  community  service,  suicide  prevention  and  crisis 
intervention  centers  deal  primarily  with  problems  of  living 
rather  than  pathological  states  or  conditions.    These  problems 
may  be  either  suicidal  acts  or  less  lethal  crises.    At  present, 
the  majority  of  calls  received  by  a  center  consist  of  crisis 
situations  of  the  latter  type.    Research  has  shown  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  calls  to  crisis  centers  have  been  from 
suicidal  persons  (Farberow,  1966;  Haughton,  1968) .     For  example, 
the  center  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  receives  approximately  five 
crisis  calls  to  every  one  call  concerning  a  suicide  attempt 
(Zelenka,  1971).    As  a  result,  many  centers  have  been  expanding 
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to  provide  other  services  (Brockopp,   1967).    Centers  now 
typically  deal  with  such  varied  phenomena  as  personal 
adjustment  problems,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  loneliness, 
marital  problems,  ambulatory  schizophrenia,  child  and 
adolescent  problems,  vocational  problems,  legal  problems, 
welfare  cases,  and  many  others.    Accompanying  this 
expansion  of  services  in  many  centers  has  been  the  increasing 
experimentation  using  nonprofessions  as  therapeutic  agents 
on  the  telephone  (Holzberg  §  Knapp,  1965).    The  success 
of  Los  Angeles  volunteers  has  been  documented  several  times 
(Farberow,  1966;  Heilig,  1967;  Heilig,  Farberow,  Litman  § 
Shneidman,  1968) .    The  1961  report  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Mental  Illness  and  Health  originally  suggested  the  use 
of  nonprofessionals  as  an  alternative  to  the  problem  of 
the  lack  of  traditional  professional  personnel.    An  early 
program,  stimulated  by  this  report,  trained  lay  personnel 
to  function  as  therapists  and  provided  some  evidence  to 
suggest  that  lay  volunteers  could  perform  effectively  in 
facilitating  the  solution  of  people 1 s' problems  (Rioch, 
Elkes,  Flint,  Usdansky,  Newman  §  Sieber,  1963). 

Since  these  beginnings,  many  lay  volunteer  programs 
have  been  introduced  into  the  helping  professions.  However, 
only  a  few  have  systematically  assessed  volunteer  therapeutic 
effectiveness  in  terms  of  process  variables  related  in 
previous  research  to  a  variety  of  indices  of  constructive 
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client  outcomes.     Studies  investigating  dimensions  such 
as  a  counselor's  communication  of  empathy,  warmth  and 
genuineness  have  yielded  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  extensive  evidence  to  indicate  that 
lay  persons  can  be  trained  to  function  at  minimally 
facilitative  levels  of  conditions  related  to 
constructive  client  change  over  relatively  short 
periods  of  time. . . . 

2.  There  is  little  evidence  to  indicate  that 
professional  trainee  products  are  being  trained 
to  function  effectively  on  any  dimensions  related 
to  constructive  client  change  over  long  periods 
of  training .... 

3.  Comparative  statistics  indicate  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  lay  and  lower  level  guidance 
training  programs  in  eliciting  constructive 

trainee  change  on  those  conditions  related  to  constructive 
client  change .... 

4.  On  both  identical  and  converted  indexes,  lay  trainees 
function  at  levels  essentially  as  high  or  higher  (never 
lower) ,  and  engage  clients  in  counseling  process 
movement  at  levels  as  high  or  higher,  than  professional 
trainees .... 

5.  Evidence  indicates  that  with  or  without  training 
and/or  supervision  the  patients  of  lay  counselors  do 
as  well  or  better  than  the  patients  of  professional 
counselors     (Carkhuff,  1968,  pp.  118-125). 

Research  on  psychotherapists  has  shown  that  they  are  relatively 

stable  in  their  levels  of  these'  conditions  across  several  clients 

(Truax,  Wargo,  Frank,  Imber,  Battle,  Hoehn-Saric,  Nash,  § 

Stone,  1966;  Truax  §  Wargo,  1966) .    Other  studies  point  rather 

conclusively  to  the  therapist  as  the  pulling  force  in  the 

therapeutic  dyad;  he  may  either  constructively  help  the  client 

or  destructively  contribute  to  the  client's  problems  (Truax  § 

Carkhuff,  1964;  1967).    Of  the  three  variables,  offering  warmth 


as  a  condition  is  the  most  potent  factor  as  a  predictor  of 

successful  outcome  with  verbal  patients,  followed  in  potency 

by  genuineness  and  then  empathy  (Truax  §  Carkhuff ,  1967) .  The 

effect  of  offering  high  facilitative  conditions  has  been 

shown  to  generalize  to  other  interpersonal  situations  with 

untrained  persons  being  effective.     It  was  found  by  Shapiro 

and  Voog  (1969)  that  even  roommates  affect  each  other  depending 

on  the  level  of  conditions  offered  to  each  other,  and  that 

both  constructive  and  hindering  effects  occurred.    Truax  and 

Mitchell  (1971)  comment  on  people  who  "habitually  help  or 

hurt  the  people  they  interact  with."    They  state  that: 

If  the  untrained  or  minimally  trained  individual 
has  a  naturally  high  level  of  accurate  empathy, 
nonpossessive  warmth,  genuineness  and  other 
interpersonal  skills,  then  it  seems  likely,  from 
the  present  vantage  point,  that  individuals  who 
spend  time  with  him  will  be  as  helped,  if  not  more 
helped,  than  if  they  were  receiving  formal  counsel- 
ing or  psychotherapy  from  the  socially  sanctioned 
professional    (Truax  $  Mitchell,  1971,  p.  328). 

Other  investigations  point  to  the  effects  that  people  who  are 

untrained  in  any  helping  profession  may  have  upon  others  in  the 

general  community.     Shapiro,  Krauss  and  Truax  (1969)  found  that 

the  disclosure  of  deeply  personal  events  between  family  members 

was  significantly  related  to  the  level  of  therapeutic  conditions 

offered.    Therefore,  some  evidence  suggests  that  genuineness, 

warmth  and  empathy  may  be  powerful  determiners  of  a  wide  variety 

of  desirable  or  destructive  interpersonal  outcomes. 
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Many  writers  have  indirectly  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  providing  these  therapeutic  conditions  (empathy,  warmth 
and  genuineness)  for  constructive  client  outcomes.  Among 
them,  Caplan  (1961)  states  that,  "the  individual  in  crisis 
may  use  it  as  a  source  of  forward  movement  or  growth"  or 
"regress  to  the  use  of  maladaptive  devices  to  cope  with  the 
crisis."    Other  authors  stress  putting  the  person  at  ease, 
providing  a  lessening  of  confusion,  guilt,  insecurity,  fear, 
and  showing  a  willingness  to  become  personally  involved  as 
major  emphases  in  the  telephone  contact  (Litman,  Farberow, 
Shneidman,  Heilig  §  Kramer,  1965) .    They  also  value  showing 
great  interest  in  the  client,  discerning  his  feelings, 
responding  appropriately  and  being  sensitive  to  emotional 
reactions  with  which  the  telephone  therapist  can  empathize. 
In  addition,  the  client  is  met  with  acceptance,  patience  and 
warmth  (Kaplan  S  Litman,  1961).    All  of  the  efforts  of .  the 
telephone  crisis  worker  are  directed  toward  providing  conditions 
to  effect  constructive  rather  than  destructive  client  change. 

There  is  now  extensive  evidence  that  lay  persons  can 
offer  moderately  high  levels  of  warmth,  empathy  and  genuineness 
in  several  patient  populations  including  hospitalized  and 
outpatient  neuropsychiatric  patients,  normals,  juvenile 
delinquents  and  children  (Carkhuff ,  1968) .    No  assessment  of 
telephone  helper  effectiveness  has  appeared  in  the  literature 
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(Garrell,  1969).    No  study  has  been  made  of  untrained  lay 
volunteers  and  professional  trainees  in  crisis  and  suicide 
centers.    Whether  the  above  findings  hold  for  that  emergency 
setting  has  yet  to  be  evaluated. 

The  problem. -  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
discriminate  between  untrained  lay  volunteers  and  professional 
trainees  (and  crisis  center  professionals)  in  their  ability  to 
offer  therapeutic  conditions  (levels  of  empathy,  warmth  and 
genuineness)  over  the  telephone.    The  results  should  shed 
light  on  those  variables  which  might  be  taught  to  create  more 
effective  personnel,  lay  as  well  as  professional,  in  crisis 
center  training  programs.    This  part  of  the  study  presents 
both  a  rationale  for  a  clinical  performance  criterion,  and  a 
method  for  assessing  crisis  workers  in  relation  to  it. 

Secondly,  an  initial  exploratory  attempt  will  be  made  to 
investigate  the  relationship  of  facilitative  conditions  to 
outcomes  in  crisis  centers.    This  part  of  the  investigation  also 
is  an  attempt  to  discover  which  people  are  clinically  effective 
in  emergency  situations.    Since  the  client  is  absorbed  into  the 
center  and  exposed  to  several  workers  after  the  initial 
telephone  contact,  outcome  research  becomes  increasingly  more 
difficult  with  the  variety  of  contacts.    Therefore,  outcomes 
directly  related  to  the  telephone  call  will  be  the  principal  source  of 
the  investigation.    Outcome  research  has  usually  been  ignored 
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in  crisis  center  investigations  and  centers  have  had  to 
exist  solely  on  their  face  validity  and  survey  data  until 

very  recently. 

The  last  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  develop 
and  adapt  a  training  method  for  facilitative  conditions  for 
crisis  workers  using  the  telephone.    Since  Truax  and 
Carkhuff's  rating  method  is  both  time-consuming  and  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand,  this  research  design  will  attempt 
to  prove  the  efficacy  of  using  the  Lister  rating  method  for 
facilitative  conditions.    This  rating  method  is  a  more 
clear-cut  and  precise  measurement  and  training  tool. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
Crisis  Theory 

The  word  "crisis"  is  usually  used  in  the  general  sense. 
It  suggests  that  the  pressures  of  life  have  become  intolerable 
and  cannot  be  solved  adequately  by  the  person.    Crises  may  range 
from  typical  developmental  crises  to  atypical  psychiatric  emer- 
gencies (including  suicide  attempts) ,  problems  dealt  with  in 
crisis  intervention  services  (McGee,  1968).    Several  writers 
(Caplan,  1961;  Klein  f,  Lindemann,  1961;  McGee,  196S)  have 
explained  the  process  of  crisis  intervention  in  terms  of  allowing 
clients  to  reach  an  equilibrium  or  restore  themselves  to  an 
even  higher  level  of  functioning.     For  them,  the  reasons 
telephone  services  provide  intervention  to  clients  seem  to  be: 

1.  Crisis  intervention  can  reduce  the  effects  of  an 
emotionally  disruptive  situation; 

2.  Hospitalization  can  be  avoided; 

3.  Constructive  aspects  of  crisis  situations  can 
be  promoted  while  destructive  elements  of 
crises  can  be  diminished; 

4.  A  large  segment  of  the  general  population  will 
only  seek  mental  health  assistance  and  be  sensitive 
to  rapid  change  during  a  period  of  emotional  crisis; 

5.  Crisis  intervention  saves  money,  manpower  and  time 
of  mental  health  professionals. 
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Theories  of  crisis  have  given  the  suicide  and  crisis 
prevention/intervention  centers  a  rationale  for  providing  a 
broad  spectrum  of  emergency  mental  health  services.  Several 
writers  (Cowen,  Gardner  $  Zax,  1967;  Farberow,  Heilig  § 
Litman,  1968;  Farberow,  1966;  Klein  5  Lindemann,  1961;  McGee, 
1965;  Porter,  1966;  Wilson,  1962)  have  outlined  the  theory  of 
crisis  that  underlies  most  centers'  everyday  functioning. 

Lindemann 's  (1944)  paper  on  grief  reactions  is  widely 
accepted  as  the  starting  point  in  the  literature  for  viewing 
life  crises  as  a  focus  of  psychological  intervention.  Lindemann 
saw  grief  as  a  normal  reaction  to  a  distressing  situation. 
However,  he  warned  that  without  appropriate  intervention 
techniques,  the  normal  grief  reaction  could  be  denied  or  distorted 
without  resolution.    He  asserted  that  crisis  contained  elements 
of  stress,  the  response  to  the  stress,  and  the  resolution  of 
the  stress.     Several  symptoms  were  outlined  as  common,  and 
Lindemann  proposed  a  normal  process  of  grief  resolution  which 
could  be  facilitated  with  mental  health  intervention.  Grief 
"work"  consisted  of  emancipating  the  person  from  the  deceased, 
readjusting  him  to  the  environment,  helping  him  form  new 
relationships  and  express  the  intense  emotions  of  grief. 

Rapaport  (1962)  differentiated  the  concept  of  criris  from 
the  concept  of  stress.    Crisis  states  are  comprised  of  (1)  a 
hazardous  event  posing  a  threat,   (2)  a  threat  to  instinctual  need 
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is  aroused,  this  need  being  linked  to  an  earlier  threat  which 
resulted  in  feelings  of  vulnerability  or  conflict,  and  (3)  a 
person  lacking  an  ability  to  respond  with  adequate  coping 
mechanisms.    For  Rapaport,  a  crisis  is  time-limited. 

Caplan  (1961)  felt  that  crisis  states  are  usually  one  to 
six  weeks  in  duration  and  that  the  person  will  emit  some 
behaviors  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  or  restore  equilibrium 
in  this  time  period.    Caplan  described  the  crisis  process  in 
steps.     First,  the  impact  of  the  event  is  felt,  there  is  a  rise 
in  tension,  and  problem-solving  mechanisms  are  usually  attempted. 
If  these  fail,  the  person  becomes  more  upset,  feels  ineffective, 
and  attempts  emergency  problem-solving  behaviors.    The  crisis 
state  in  the  middle  phase  consists  of  a  major  cognitive  disorgani- 
zation, general  feelings  of  helplessness  and  confusion.    At  this 
point  the  emotional  state  begins  to  reach  a  peak.     If  no  relief 
is  obtained,  the  post-traumatic  stage  occurs  with  the  tension  level 
being  exhibited  in  anxiety,  somatic  complaints,  depression,  denial, 
and  other  attempts  to  discharge  the  tension.    For  Caplan,  healthy 
crisis  resolution  consisted  of  correcting  cognitive  perceptions 
with  new  information.    Other  forms  of  problem-solving  focused  on 
the  management  of  affect  through  awareness  of  feelings  and  the 
development  of  patterns  of  obtaining  help  by  using  interpersonal 
and  institutional  resources. 

Crisis  intervention  capitalizes  on  adaptive  coping  mechanisms 
in  the  person.    The  crisis  center  explores  the  feelings  of  the 
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person  to  begin  the  adaptive  process.    Task-oriented  activity- 
is  given  to  the  caller  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  problems 
into  solvable    parts,  reality  is  rehearsed  by  anticipating  and 
predicting  outcomes  of  behavior,  and  the  person  is  encouraged  to 
seek  out  new  models  for  identification  and  development  of  new 
interpersonal  skills.    Through  the  exploration  of  feelings,  the 
crisis  center  theoretically  is  able  to  identify  the  factors  that 
led  to  disruption  and  is  able  to  clarify  the  precipitating  stress 
to  the  person.    Hill  (1958)  points  out  that  stressors  become 
crises  only  by  definitions  of  the  people  in  the  situations.  He 
provides  the  insight  that  external  precipitating  events  may 
stabilize  more  than  disorganize  a  family  or  person.    He  also 
commented  on  certain  persons  who  are  "crisis  prone"  and  who 
experience  stressors  with  greater  frequency  and  greater  severity 
than  the  average  individual.    They  define  these  stressors  as  such 
but  fail  to  learn  or  to  possess  resources  to  solve  their  problems. 

Several  theoretical  viewpoints  have  been  postulated  in  the 
literature  on  crisis  theory.    These  include  the  ego  psychology 
position  (Cap lan,  1961,  Erickson,  1953),  the  psychoanalytic  view- 
point (Jacobsen,  1965),  the  behavioristic  position  (Mechanic,  1967), 
the  cognitive  viewpoint  (Taplin,  1971),  and  the  humanistic  or 
client-centered  viewpoint  (Carkhuff,  1969b;Truax  $  Carkhuff,  1967). 
Excellent  reviews  of  this  literature  are  beginning  to  appear 
(Darbonne,  1967)  and  editors  concerned  with  crisis  intervention  are 
collecting  writings  of  significant  theoreticians  in  this  field 
(Parad,  1965) . 
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Ego  psychology  has  probably  contributed  the  most  conceptual 
input  toward  crisis  theory.     Lindemann  and  Caplan  established  a 
community  mental  health  program  at  Harvard  in  1948  to  begin 
applying  ego-analytic  concepts  to  people  in  crisis.    Caplan  (1964) 
generated  much  interest  in  his  concept  of  homeostasis  by  stating 
that  a  person  in  crisis  lias  experienced  a  larger  problem  than  his 
usual  learned  coping  skills  can  handle.    This  causes  disequilibrium 
and  resultant  tension.    He  suggested  that  constructive  or  destruct- 
ive adaptation  could  result  from  crisis  situations.  Ego  psychology 
provided  a  means  of  offering  brief  therapy  to  the  person  to  help 
his  ego  in  its  cognitive,  synthesizing,  and  integrative  functions. 
Crisis  theory  from  this  perspective  deals  with  primary  and  secondary 
prevention  (Cowen  et  al . ,1967) .    Caplan  stressed  working  with 
significant  others  in  the  traumatized  person's  life,  preferred 
dealing  with  material  in  the  present,  focused  on  the  specific  situ- 
ation of  the  person  and  recognized  the  growth  potential  in  both  the 
crisis  situation  and  within  the  person.    Caplan  (1961)  theorized 
-that  the  outcome  of  crisis  situations  is  controlled  by  the  type  of 
interaction  that  occurs  between  key  figures  in  his  milieu  and  the 
vulnerable  person.    These  caretakers,  other  than  family  and  friends, 
are  agents  of  the  community  represented  by  doctors,  teachers,  pro- 
fessional mental  health  workers,  clergymen,  etc.,  who  play  an  important 
role  in  helping  people  handle  problems  in  a  crisis. 

Client-centered  orientations  have  begun  to  develop  a  theory 
of  crisis  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  providing  levels  of 
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empathy,  warmth,  and  genuineness  in  people's  lives.  Carkhuff 
(1969a)  postulated  that  people  who  seek  help  through  psychotherapy 
have  failed  to  receive  high  levels  of  these  conditions.  The 
therapist  must  provide  high  levels  of  conditions  for  the  person 
to  resolve  his  life  crises  in  a  constructive,  growth-enhancing 
direction.    Carkhuff  concluded  that  persons  who  seek  professional 
help  are  usually  in  crisis.     If  the  person  is  given  high  levels 
of  therapeutic  conditions  by  the  helper,  the  crisis  can  be 
confronted  and  the  person  will  reach  a  higher  level  of  functioning. 
Evidence  indicates  that  relatively  high- functioning  helpers 
acknowledge  the  crises  in  the  client's  life  and  deal  quickly  with 
these  experiences  (Alexik    £     Carkhuff,  1967;  Friel,  Kratochovil 
$      Carkhuff,  1968).     If  the  crisis  and/or  the  feelings  involved 
are  avoided  and  not  dealt  with,  a  deterioration  of  functioning 
may  occur.    Carkhuff  theorizes  that  when  a  high- functioning  helper 
lowers  his  levels  of  therapeutic  conditions  beneath  the  minimum 
level  during  a  crisis  or  during  therapy,  several  effects  occur. 
•High-level  functioning  clients  will  continue  to  explore  their 
feelings  and  problems  while  low-level  functioning  clients  will  be 
severely  affected  by  the'  lower  conditions  offered  by  the  helper. 
In  whatever  situation,  Carkhuff  concludes  that  crisis  is  the  crux 
of  the  helping  process. 

In  an  excellent  paper,  Bergin  (1963)  has  made  the  point 
that  the  helping  relationship  offered  by  mental  health  professionals 
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inay  be  "for  better  or  worse."    In  a  similar  manner,  Turner  and 
dimming  (1967)  have  noted  the  trend  in  mental  health  and  crisis 
centers  toward  an  emphasis  on  ego  psychology.    These  centers 
apply  Erickson's  principle  that  solutions  to  crises  may  either 
be  growth  enhancing  or  deteriorating  influences  on  personality 
development.     Similarly,  Wilson  (1962)  has  noted  that  research  on 
disasters  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  always  damaging  to  mental 
health  and  may  even  have  a  positive  outcome  by  equipping  some 
people  with  a  greater  ability  to  cope  with  future  emergencies. 
A  new  crisis  theory  model  focusing  on  the  relationship  between 
the  helper  and  helpee  has  emerged  in  the  literature  in  recent 
years  (Truax  $  Carkhuff,  1967).    Carkhuff  (1969a) theorizes  that 
every  person  faces  crises  throughout  life  and  that  if  high-level 
persons  confront  him  with  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  during 
these  crises,  the  person  will  learn  to  function  constructively. 
These  high-level  persons  may  be  any  friend,  member  of  the  family, 
teacher,  coach  or  any  member  of  the  helping  profession  (i.e.,  a 
crisis  worker) . 
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Nonprofessional  Telephone  Therapists  in  Suicide 
Prevention  and  Crisis  Intervention  Centers 

The  rapid  growth  of  suicide  and  crisis  intervention 

centers  in  recent  years  has  been  documented  by  McGee  (1969b) . 

Before  1958  there  were  only  three  known  centers  providing 

telephone  crisis  services.    This  number  increased  to  11  by 

1965,  90  by  1968,  and  totaled  140  in  1971  (Resnik,  1970).  In 
a  recent  survey,  Fisher  (1972)  found  192  centers  in  the  United 
States.    Haughton  (1968)  found  that  in  one  year    the  number  of 
centers  increased  from  45  to  75.    He  also  sampled  the  number  of 
calls  taken  by  24-hour  crisis  services  in  several  cities.  In 

1966,  the  center  in  San  Francisco  received  15,000  calls,  the 
Los  Angeles  center  took  7,000  calls  and  the  St.  Louis  center 
handled  1,600  calls.    Interestingly,  11  of  the  current  centers 
are.  in  Florida 

The  common  elements  in  all  centers  were  seen  by  Farberow 
(1968)  as:    The  use  of  the  telephone  as  a  therapeutic  tool,  the 
integration  of  the  center  into  the  network  of  community  agencies, 
the  referral  of  patients,  and  the  use  of  nonprofessional  volun- 
teers.   He  stated  that: 

The  first  major  change  in  the  functioiiing  of 
center  occurred  with  the  development  of  the 
telephone  as  the  primary  means  of  contact  with 
persons  needing  help     (Farberow,  1968,  p.  469). 

A  second  breakthrough  occurred  with  the  reliance  on  the  use 

of  the  nonprofessional.    With  the  increasing  number  of  crisis 

centers  and  other  community  agencies  offering  mental  health 
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services,  it  became  obvious  that  the  great  shortages  in 
trained  manpower  would  become  even  more  critical  over 
time  (Albee,  1963).    Cowen    et  al^    (1967)  pointed  to 
the  increased  use  and  training  of  nonprofessionals  for  mental 
health  functions  to  reduce  the  strain  on  manpower  resources. 
McGee  (1969a)  indicated  that  80  percent  of  all  surveyed 
centers  used  lay  volunteers  as  well  as  professionals  and 
that  approximately  25  percent  used  only  volunteers  to 
answer  crisis  calls  on  the  telephone.    Farberow  (1968) 
commented  that  60  percent  of  the  calls  received  at  the  Los 
Angeles  center  were  handled  by  the  nonprofessional  volunteers. 
The  investigations  of  Poser  (1966),  Rioch    et  al .  (1963), 
and  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  concluded  that  nonprofessional 
therapists  could  help  troubled  people.    The  history  of 
the  use  of  the  nonprofessional  volunteer  has  been  reviewed 
extensively  elsewhere  by  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967) . 
Nonprofessionals  from  all  walks  of  life  have  been  used 
'in  helping  capacities  such  as  case  aides  in  work  with 
children,  big  brothers,  halfway  house  staff,  companions 
to  state  hospital  patients  and  volunteer  nonprofessional 
crisis  center  telephone  therapists  (Heilig    e_t  al . ,  1968)  . 

Despite  growing  reliance  on  the  nonprofessional  volunteer 
in  suicide  and  crisis  services,  relatively  little  empirical 
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research  has  systematically  evaluated  their  use  in  centers.  No 
significant  evaluations  have  been  made  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
nonprofessional  or  professional,  or  of  the  use  of  the  telephone 
as  a  therapeutic  tool .    Neither  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of 
crisis  theory  and  therapy  in  centers,  or  the  outcomes  produced 
by  the  centers  has  been  studied.    Unfortunately,  most  articles 
provide  subjective  impressions.     For  example,  Heilig    et_  al.  (1968) 
felt  that  volunteers  were  able  to  provide  a  relationship  on  the 
telephone  that  was  more  direct  and  friendly  than  professionals 
provided.    Other  indirect  references  to  volunteer  telephone  crisis 
workers  as  therapists  have  appeared  (Brockopp,  1967;  Russel,  1970). 
Although  not  a  direct  outcome  study,  McGee,  Pennington,  and  Hegert 
(1967)  commented  that  the  MMPI  scales  of  Si  and  D  were  most 
significantly  correlated  with  the  length  of  time  the  volunteer 
stayed  with  the  program.    They  also  found  that  the  Self- Acceptance 
(Sa)  and  Social  Presence  (Sp)  scales  of  the  CPI  were  significantly 
related  to  judges'  global  ratings  of  crisis  worker  performance. 
-In  a  frequently  cited  study,  Resnik  (1968)  found  the  majority  of 
self-selected  volunteers  in  one  center  to  be  either  neurotic  or 
psychotic.    These  volunteers  as  a  group  exhibited  a  higher  incidence 
of  suicidal  behavior  than  the  general  population  and  handled  far 
fewer  calls  than  "normal"  volunteers. 

Although  the  use  of  nonprofessionals  in  crisis  centers  has 
rarely  been  researched,  there  is  an  increasing  body  of  literature 
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which  has  assessed  the  effectiveness  of  nonprofessionals  in 
general  and  which  tends  to  conclude  that  there  are  minimally 
trained  or  untrained  nonprofessionals  providing  effective 
treatment  (Whiteley,  1969)  .    Poser  (1966)  found  that  untrained 
female  undergraduates  were  more  successful  than  trained 
professionals  in  providing  group  therapy  with  chronic  schizo- 
phrenic patients.    However,  Berenson,  Carkhuff  and  Myrus  (1966) 
found  that  professional  counselors  were  rated  higher  in  empathy, 
warmth  and  genuineness  than  the  students'  best  available  friends 
and  that  the  students  explored  themselves  more  in  interviews  with 
the  professionals.     It  is  apparent  from  the  literature  that  non- 
professionals are  performing  therapeutic  roles  with  and  without 
the  aid  of  supervision.    While  calling  for  research  to  be  done 
on  the  use  of  the  nonprofessionals,  Farberow  et  al_.   (1968)  ad- 
mitted that  volunteers  were  allowed  to  engage  in  face-to-face 
therapy  with  patients  in  the  Los  Angeles  center. 

Research  in  suicide  and  crisis  centers  has  not  in  the  past 
used  Truax  and  Carkhuff 's  (1967)  measures  of  empathy,  warmth  and 
genuineness  to  assess  volunteers  who  use  the  telephone.  Nonethele 
an  investigation  by  Hughes  (1969)  found  that  raters  trained  on 
the  Truax  Empathy  Scale  did  not  rate  recordings  of  telephone 
interviews  differently  from  face-to-face  interviews  for  any  given 
therapist.    This  result  offered  the  possibility  of  generalizing 
from  research  on  face-to-face  psychotherapy  and  counseling  to 
tape  ratings  of  empathy  on  telephone  calls.    Several  researchers 
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have  also  commented  on  supervisors  using  Truax  and  Carkhuff 
ratings  in  supervision  of  their  workers  at  crisis  centers 
(Heilig    fetal. ,  1968;  McGee,  1969b).    Therefore,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  investigate  crisis  worker  performance  with  these 
measures  in  actual  crisis  service  activities. 

Facilitativc  Conditions 

Research  conducted  on  the  therapist  and  client  variables 
which  have  accounted  for  a  variety  of  positive  outcomes  in 
psychotherapy  have  been  termed  the  "f acilitative  conditions" 
(Truax    5    Carkhuff,  1967).     In  the  literature,  these  variables 
are  defined  as  empathy,  warmth,  and  genuineness.    Most  studies 
use  the  rating  method  designed  by  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  or 
a  similar  rating  method  designed  by  Carkhuff  (1967).  Raters 
are  trained  to  rate  tape  recordings  of  interviews,  usually  three 
minutes  in  duration.    These  ratings  are  then  tested  for  interrater 
reliability  and  correlated  with  a  wide  variety  of  outcome  measures. 
Truax  and  Carkhuff  report  rater  reliabilities  ranging  from  .2  to 
-.9  for  these  rating  scales  and  estimate  the  average  rater  relia- 
bility to  be  .7  for  any  one  scaie.    Typically,  each  scale  is 
rated  by  a  separate  rater  to  avoid  contamination  in  the  ratings. 
A  wide  variety  of  investigations  report  that  therapist  levels  of 
empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  are  relatively  stable  across 
clients  (Truax    et_  al_. ,  1966;  Truax   5     Wargo,  1966). 

The  major  Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  work  defines  the  rating 
scale  of  empathy: 
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Accurate  empathy  involves  more  than  just  the 
ability  of  the  therapist  to  sense  the  client's 
or  patient's  "private  world"  as  if  it  were  his 
own.     It  also  involves  more  than  just  his  ability 
to  know  what  the  patient  means.    Accurate  empathy 
involves  both  the  therapist's  sensitivity  to 
current  feelings  and  his.  verbal  facility  to  com- 
municate this  understanding  in  a  language  attuned 
to  the  client's  current  f eelings . . . . It  is  not 
necessary  -  indeed  it  would  seem  undesirable  - 
for  the  therapist  to  share  the  client's  feelings 
in  any  sense  that  would  require  him  to  feel  the 
same  emotions.     It  is  instead  an  appreciation  and 
a  sensitive  awareness  cf  those  feelings.  At 
deeper  levels  of  empathy,  it  also  involves  enough 
understanding  of  patterns  of  human  feelings  and 
experience  to  sense  feelings  that  the  client  only 
partially  reveals.    With  such  experience  and  know- 
ledge, the  therapist  can  communicate  what  the 
client  clearly  knows  as  well  as  meanings  in  the 
client's  experience  of  which  he  is  scarcely  aware. 
(1967,  p.  46) 

Warmth  is  defined  as: 

The  dimension  of  nonpossessive  warmth  or  uncon- 
ditional positive  regard,  ranges  from  a  high 
level  where  the  therapist  warmly  accepts  the 
patient's  experience  as  part  of  that  person,  with- 
out imposing  conditions;  to  a  low  level  where  the 
therapist  evaluates  a  patient  or  his  feelings, 
expresses  dislike  or  disapproval,  or  expresses 
warmth  in  a  selective  and  evaluative  way.... Thus, 
a  warm  positive  feeling  toward  the  client  may 
still  rate  quite  low  in  this  scale  if  it  is  given 
conditionally.    Nonpossessive  warmth  for  the  client 
means  accepting  him  as  a  person  with  human  poten- 
tialities.    It  involves  a  nonpossessive  caring  for 
him  as  a  separate  person  and,  thus,  a  willingness 
to  share  equally  his  joys  and  aspirations  or  his 
depressions  and  failures.     It  involves  valuing 
the  patient  as  a  person,  separate  from  any  evalua- 
tion of  his  behavior  or  thoughts ... .The  therapist's 
response  to  the  patient's  thoughts  or  behaviors 
is  a  search  for  their  meaning  or  value  within  the 
patient  rather  than  disapproval  or  approval.  (1967, 
p.  60) 
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Genuineness  is  described  as: 

This  scale  is  an  attempt  to  define  five  degrees 
of  therapist  genuineness,  beginning  at  a  very 
low  level  where  the  therapist  presents  a  facade 
or  defends  and  denies  feelings;  and  continuing 
to  a  high  level  of  self-congruence  where  the 
therapist  is  freely  and  deeply  himself.    A  high 
level  of  self-congruence  does  not  mean  that  the 
therapist  must  overtly  express  his  feelings  but 
only  that  he  does  not  deny  them.    Thus,  the 
therapist  may  be  actively  reflecting,  interpret- 
ing, analyzing,  or  in  other  ways  functioning  as 
a  therapist,  but  this  functioning  must  be  self- 
congruent,  so  that  he  is  being  himself  in  the  moment 
rather  than  presenting  a  professional  facade.  Thus 
the  therapist's  response  must  be  sincere  rather  than 
phony;  it  must  express  his  real  feelings  or  being 
rather  than  defensiveness .     (1967,  pp  68-69) 

Truax,  Carkliuff,  Berenson  and  others  have  investigated 
the  effects  of  the  therapist's,  counselor's  or  lay  person's 
level  of  offered  facilitative  conditions.     In  a  series  of 
extensive  studies  (Berenson  5  Carkhuff,  1967;  Carkhuff, 
1968;  Truax  $  Carkhuff,  1967)  these  authors  have  explored 
the  effects  of  various  levels  of  offered  conditions  upon  the 
client's  level  of  functioning.    The  results  seem  to  indicate 
that:     (1)    There  are  wide  variations  in  the  levels  which  helping 
persons  offer  to  clients;  (2)    clients  who  receive  high  levels  of 
conditions  are  facilitated  to  improve  in  several  objective  measures 
of  personality  and  social  functioning;  and  (3)    clients  who  re- 
ceive low  levels  of  offered  conditions  deteriorate  in  personality 
and  interpersonal  functioning.    Also,  when  high  levels  of  condi- 
tions are  offered,  the  client  increases  his  level  of  self- 
exploration  or  self-disclosure.     In  addition,  it  is  a  function 
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of  the  counselor  rather  than  a  result  of  the  level  of  function- 
ing of  the  client  that  dictates  at  what  level  the  conditions 
will  be  offered  during  each  specific  time  period  of  the  helping 
relationship.    It  also  appears  that  the  counselor's  ability  to 
provide  high-level  facilitative  conditions  is  increased  to  some 
extent  through  certain  preparation  programs  and  not  through  others 
(Carkhuf  f    et  al_. ,  1969)  . 

Several  studies  suggest  that  facilitative  conditions  are 
subject  to  change  because  of  training.     Bergin  and  Solomon  (1963) 
studied  the  level  of  empathy  provided  by  18  post-intern  clinical 
psychology  students.    They  concluded  that  their  sample  of  thera- 
pists were,  by  and  large,  ill-equipped  to  be  of  any  assistance 
to  any  but  the  most  seriously  disturbed  clients.     In  addition, 
their  levels  of  offered  conditions  decreased  from  the  first  to 
last  year  of  graduate  training.     Carkhuf f,  Piaget,  and  Pierce 
(1968)  commented  that  persons  at  different  stages  in  the  helping 
professions  show  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  level  of 
offered  facilitative  conditions.    They  found  freshmen  in  psycho] ogy 
courses  to  be  functioning  at  a  1.5  level  (on  a  9-point  scale), 
senior  psychology  students  were  functioning  at  a  1.9  level,  and 
first-year  graduate  students  were  offering  levels  of  conditions 
at  the  2.3  level.    None  of  these  levels  were  adequate  from  Truax 
and  Carkhuff 's  theoretical  viewpoint.    Carkhuff  (1969o)  reports 
that  "at  the  beginning  of  graduate  preparation,  graduate  students 
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in  the  helping  professions  are  functioning  at  the  highest  level 
at  which,  on  the  average,  they  will  ever  function"  (p.  259). 
The  research  from  a  variety  of  studies  implies  that  at  least 
half  of  the  counseling  or  therapy  relationships  in  which  the 
typical     client     participates  are  apt  to  have  harmful  conse- 
quences to  the  client  (Lister,  1970).     Both  Carkhuff  (1968)  and 
Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  offer  extensive  reviews  to  suggest 
that  lay  people  (trained  or  untrained)  can  offer  moderately  high 
levels  of  the  facilitative  conditions.    However,  whether  these 
findings  are  applicable  to  untrained  lay  volunteers  and  pro- 
fessionally trained  telephone  crisis  workers  has  yet  to  be 
investigated. 

Belanger  (1972)  provided  an  extensive  review  of  a  large 

number  of  studies  over  the  past  decade  which  used  the  facilitative 

conditions  and  outcomes.    He  commented  that: 

The  results  have  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  hypothesis  that  the  ratings  are  significantly 
related  to  outcome...  The  pattern  has  continued  in 
recent  years:    Truax,  1968;  Truax  and  Wargo,  1969; 
Shaw,  1970;  Truax,  1970;  Garfield  and  Bergin,  1971; 
Truax,  Wittmer,  and  Wargo,  1971;  Mullen,  1970;  Truax 
and  Mitchell,  1971.     In  compiling  data  from  this 
prolific  area  of  psychotherapy  and  counseling  re- 
search, a  consistent  trend  evolves  which  demonstrates 
that  approximately  97%  of  all  outcome  measures  used, 
in  42  studies  from  1961  to  the  present,  have  been 
significantly  related  to  ratings  of  genuineness, 
empathy,  and  warmth      (1972,  p.  4). 

Not  only  does  this  strong  relationship  hold  over  time,  it 


also  appears  to  persist  regardless  of  sample  differences,  theoretical 
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orientations,  duration  and  type  of  therapy  or  counseling,  type 

of  client  and  type  of  measurement  used  to  evaluate  outcomes. 

None  of  these  variables  effect  the  persistent  relationship 

beteen  ratings  and  outcome.    Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  comment : 

Similarly,  the  findings  for  the  importance  of 
empathy,  warmth,  and  genuineness  do  not  seem  to 
vary  for  patient  populations  despite  differences 
of  age,  sex,  personality,  socioeconomic,  and  even 
culture  differences     (p.  129). 

There  is,  then,  much  evidence  to  indicate  the  predictive 
validity  of  the  conditions. 

The  client  variable  linked  to  the  facilitative  conditions 
has  been  termed  "self-exploration".    Truax  and  Carkhuff  theorize 
that  this  process  is  what  leads  to  positive  personality  change 
and  increased  functioning.     Several  other  studies  demonstrate 
that  the  levels  of  offered  facilitative  conditions  are  related 
to  the  depth  of  the  client's  self-exploration  (Alexik  $  Carkhuff, 
1967;  Cannon  §  Pierce,  1968;  Holder,  Carkhuff  5  Berenson, 
1967;  Piaget,  Berenson  $  Carkhuff,  1967). 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  have  provided  a  review  of  several 
other  areas  of  research  that  suggest  that  the  outcomes  generated 
by  rated  facilitative  conditions  may  be  generalized  to  other  kinds 
of  interpersonal  and  quasi -therapeutic  interactions  as  well. 
Several  researchers  have  found  low- level  functioning  parents  to 
produce  emotionally  disturbed  children  (Baxter,  Becker  5  Hooks, 
1963;  Bishop,  1951;  Bowen,  1960;  Schulman,  Shoemaker  6,  Moelis, 
1962),  opinion  change  to  be  related  to  feelings  of  warmth  toward 
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the  communicator  (Winthrop,  1958;  Zimbardo,  I960),  college 
grades  to  be  associated  with  the  level  of  facilitative  condi- 
tions of  the  roommate  (Shapiro  §  Voog,  1969),  and  groups 
displaying  high  levels  of  liking  to  have  greater  influence 
over  each  other  (Berkowitz,  1954).     While  not  conclusive,  Truax 
and  Carkhuff  (1967)  conclude  that  these  studies  do  present  a 
pattern  whereby  the  levels  of  conditions  offered  may  lead  to 
striking  varieties  of  constructive  or  destructive  interpersonal 
outcomes . 

Crisis  Center  Outcomes 

Few  researchers  have  sought  to  develop  outcome  measures 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  telephone  crisis  workers  or  suicide 
and  crisis  services.     In  an  early  study,  McGee  (1968)  attempted 
to  rate  volunteer  performance.     However,  due  to  the  small  sample 
size  (22  volunteers),  he  was  unable  to  predict  future  success.  In 
addition,  his  rating  method  seemed  too  complicated  to  be  of  practical 
use  to  other  crisis  centers.    There  still  remained  the  need  for 
developing  predictors  and  assessment  tools  for  use  in  screening, 
training  and  evaluating  crisis  workers  whose  primary  function  is 
telephone  contact  with  distressed  people. 

Centers  were  virtually  forced  to  judge  their  workers'  and 
their  centers'  performance  on  face  validity.     In  response  to  the 
need  for  more  accurate  assessment,  an  instrument  was  developed 
by  Fowler  and  McGee  (1971).    This  Technical  Effectiveness  (TE) 
Scale  (as  described  in  the  Outcome  Measurements  Section  of  this 
paper)  evaluated  the  telephone  activities  of  the  crisis  worker. 
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behaviors  which  the  center  had  explicitly  trained  the  worker 
to  perform  as  fundamental  duties.     Finding  the  rating  of  this 
scale  to  be  highly  reliable,  the  SCIS  then  regarded  this  instru- 
ment as  both  a  process  and  outcome  measure.     It  was  believed 
that  having  technically  effective  crisis  workers  was  one  standard 
of  outcome  for  crisis  services.    However,  no  research  using  the 
TE  scale  was  generated  until  this  present  investigation  was 
undertaken. 

The  evaluation  of  the  success  of  the  intervention  in  crisis 
centers  has  been  made  more  difficult  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  intervention  process.    McGee    et_  al .     (1972)  have  commented 
that  the  interaction  between  a  person  in  crisis  and  the  crisis 
center  typically  follows  a  four-stage  pattern.    This  consists 
of  the  initial  contact  between  the  caller  and  a  crisis  worker 
who  answers  the  phone  (frequently  the  only  contact  made  with  the 
center),  a  period  of  management  of  the  case,  a  transfer  to  another 
agency  and  a  follow-up  call  (Zelenka,  Marcus    £    Bercun,  1971). 
.Zelenka    et  a_l.  felt  that  the  outcomes  and  the  measures  needed 
to  assess  these  outcomes  may  be  different  for  each  phase  of  this 
process.    After  the  initial  phone  contact,  the  caller  is  diverted 
away  from  contact  with  any  one  crisis  worker  and  begins  to  be 
involved  with  many  workers  in  the  center.     It  is  therefore  more 
difficult  to  pinpoint  the  factors  influencing  the  outcome  after 
this  initial  phone  call  because  the  relationship  of  the  caller 
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to  the  center  becomes  complex  and  changing.    This  is  a  primary- 
reason  that  this  investigation  concentrated  on  the  outcome 
effects  of  the  crisis  worker  due  to  his  interaction  with  the 
initial  call  of  the  helpee. 

A  preliminary  investigation  by  Brasington  (1971)  at  the 
SCIS  attempted  to  study  this  initial  telephone  contact.  Murphy 
and  Wetzel  (1967)  have  shown  that  the  principal  motive  for 
80  percent  of  the  calls  to  a  St.  Louis  crisis  center  was  the 
client's  disturbed  affective  state.    Therefore,  Brasington' s 
(1971)  outcome  measure  for  20  phone  calls  was  the  reduction  of 
affective  states  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  call.  He 
measured  the  level  of  anxiety  and  depression  and  the  affectual 
changes  during  the  taped  call  by  using  subjective  ratings.  While 
finding  no  significant  change  scores  in  speech  rate,  silent  pauses 
or  Ah- Ratios  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  phone  calls,  he  did 
find  significant  differences  in  ratings  of  initial  to  final 
anxiety  (p<  .001)  and  depression  (p<  .02).    The  anxiety  and 
depression  levels  dropped  significantly  during  the  call. 
Brasington  concluded  that  an  important  and  desired  outcome  of 
the  crisis  intervention  process  is  the  lessening  of  the  distressed 
affective  states  of  the  caller. 

Another  preliminary  line  of  research  was  begun  at  the  SCIS 
by  Dillon  (1971) .    He  investigated  the  relationship  between 
personality  correlates  and  two  of  Carkhuff's  facilitative  condition 
scales  on  "hotline"  telephone  calls.    The  hotline  is  a  specialized 
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service  of  the  crisis  center  which  deals  with  minor  problems 
of  youth.     It  is  therefore  difficult  to  generalize  Dillon's 
findings  to  other  research  investigating  crisis  workers' 
performance. 

Dillon  was  unable  to  achieve  any  interrater  reliability  for 
his  empathy  scale  (r  =  .00),  but  did  reach  an  acceptable  level 
of  reliability  for  his  genuineness  ratings  (r  =  .70).  His 
sample  of  42  hotline  workers  included  eight  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  helping  professions.    Only  one  minor  analysis  was  made 
between  these  two  groups  in  his  study.     In  order  to  increase  his 
sample  size,  he  included  taped  calls  of  less  than  three  minutes' 
duration  in  his  sample.    The  sample  of  hotline  phone  tape  segments 
was  gathered  for  calls  recorded  during  the  month  of  June,  1970. 
However,  tape  segments  from  earlier  hotline  calls  were  also  placed 
in  the  sample. 

Dillon  found  only  four  out  of  52  correlations  between  the 
CPI  scale  scores  and  empathy  and  genuineness  ratings  to  be  signifi- 
cant.   Minor  correlations  were  also  found  between  the  Philosophy 
of  Human  Nature  scale  scores  and  Carkhuff's  two  rated  facilitative 
conditions.     Because  of  the  large  number  of  correlations  tested, 
these  findings  appeared  spurious.    There  was  no  discernible  pattern 
of  personality  variables  evident  in  this  study  which  would  predict 
the  level  of  offered  facilitative  conditions. 

Dillon  did  find  that  the  length  of  the  call  and  the  amount 
of  self-disclosure  were  both  significantly  related  to  ratings  of 
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empathy  and  self-exploration.    No  differences  were  found  between 
clinically  and  non-clinically  trained  helpers,  age,  sex,  or 
training  group  for  the  length  of  the  phone  calls.    This  study 
did  demonstrate  that  ratings  of  genuineness  were  significantly 
greater  for  hotline  workers  who  had  longer  calls  than  for  workers 
who  had  shorter  calls  (p^.01).    The  use  of  a  sample  with  several 
uncontrolled  variables,  the  failure  to  achieve  rater  reliability 
for  the  empathy  scale,  the  failure  to  rate  warmth  as  a  variable, 
and  use  of  only  a  small  number  of  outcome  variables  left  this 
study  open  to  serious  methodological  questions.    However,  Dillon 
did  make  the  first  attempt  to  relate  facilitative  conditions  to 
outcome  variables  in  hotline  services. 

Belanger  (1972)  investigated  the  relationship  between  the 
CPI  and  PHN  test  scores  on  the  same  sample  as  that  used  in  the 
present  investigation.     In  a  well-designed  statistical  study 
using  the  same  method  and  data  as  the  present  study,  he  found 
that  two  factor-analyzed  clusters  of  test  items  defined  as 
'"stability"  and  "extraversion"  emerged,  as  did  a  "flexibility" 
scale  he  developed  statistically.    Using  these  items,  he  could 
accurately  predict  the  volunteers  in  the  sample  who  scored  in  the 
lowest  10    percent  on  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  as  rated 
by  Truax  and  Carkhuff's  (1967)  rating  scales.     Belanger  developed 
his  own  Clinical  Effectiveness  Scale  (Ce-72)  Scale)  to  predict 
the  lowest  functioning  crisis  workers  at  the  SCIS.    Unable  to 
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eliminate  error  variance  from  his  data,  he  could  not  accurately 
predict  the  highest  10  ■  percent  or  highest      90      percent  of 
facilitative  crisis  workers  without  misclassifying .    Using  his 
Clinical  Effectiveness  Scale  under  conditions  of  blind  analysis, 
Belanger  was  able  to  accurately  classify  three  of  the  four 
lowest  functioning  crisis  workers  in  another  center  by  their 
test  scores.     Belanger  hypothesized  that  his  factors  accounted 
for  most  of  the  variance  in  predicting  clinical  effectiveness 
and  that  the  other  IS  standard  CPI  scales  would  not  add  signifi- 
cantly to  prediction.    This  might  explain  why  none  of  the  studies 
exploring  personality  correlates  of  facilitative  conditions  using 
the  CPI  have  found  significant  patterns. 

In  a  recent  paper,  Ansel  (1972)  reported  on  a  current 
investigation  using  the  same  SCIS  subject  pool  but  not  the  same 
data  or  method  as  the  present  investigation.    He  found  that  a 
few  predictors  of  successful  volunteer  telephone  workers  (those 
rated  high  on  genuineness  and  high  on  the  Fowler  Technical 
'Effectiveness  Scale)  were  items  found  on  the  CPI  Test.  Having 
children  was  correlated  to  the  length  of  stay  in  the  center  as 
a  volunteer,  but  the  achievement  through  conformity  scale  (Ac) 
and  the  sense  of  well-being  (Wb)  scales  were  negatively  correlated 
to  technical  effectiveness.     Basically,  no  other  significant 
predictors  on  the  CPI  occurred  despite  many  statistical  analyses. 
Interestingly,  a  very  significant  correlation  was  found  between 
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high-rated  genuineness  (using  the  Lister  method)  and  technical 
effectiveness  of  the  volunteer  on  the  specific  call  (r  =  .89). 
In  addition,  being  single  was  negatively  related  to  high  scores 
on  technical  effectiveness.    This  investigation  attempted  to 
discover  personality  correlates  to  outcomes  in  crisis  work. 
However,  the  outcome  measures  used  did  not  appear  to  be  of 
sufficient  number  or  strength  to  draw  any  conclusions.     It  is 
also  questionable  why,  of  the  three  therapeutic  conditions 
usually  used  in  research,  only  genuineness  was  rated,  as  genuine- 
ness is  typically  the  hardest  scale  upon  which  to  achieve  inter- 
rater  reliability. 

By  dividing  up  the  process  of  case  development  into  four 
phases  (opening,  management,  closing  or  transfer,  and  follow-up), 
many  of  the  problems  of  outcome  research  in  crisis  work  become 
evident  (Zelenka,    1971  .).    Quantitative  measures  for  process 
evaluation  during  the  management  phase  still  remain  to  be 
developed.    Once  the  client  is  involved  in  the  center's  activities, 
he  or  she  encounters  a  variety  of  crisis  workers  and  professional 
staff.    The  antecedents  to  outcome  then  become  most  difficult  to 
analyze . 

The  third  phase  of  closing  a  case  is  a  logical  point  at 
which  to  evaluate  case  outcome,  since  it  is  usually  at  the  point 
of  closing  that  the  crisis  service  has  made  its  last  formal 
intervention  contact  with  the  client.    A  case  may  be  considered 
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closed  when  the  individual  has  been  transferred  to  another 
agency  and/or  when  crisis  center  services  no  longer  seem 
appropriate  for  the  client.    The  case  may  also  be  closed  when 
the  client  himself  desires  to  terminate  his  contact  with  the 
crisis  center. 

A  primary  theoretical  goal  of  crisis  intervention  is 
case  transfer.     Case  transfer  in  itself  is  not  always  a 
desirable  outcome.    One  would  be  also  tempted  to  evaluate 
outcomes  of  the  crisis  center  in  terms  of  the  other  agencies' 
successess  or  failures  with  the  transferred  case.  Zelenka 
et  al .  (1971)  comment  that  this  is  at  best  a  questionable 
outcome  for  the  referring  center.     It  is,  principally,  an 
outcome  for  only  the  other  agency. 

Marcus  (1970)  investigated  the  outcome  of  the  fourth 
phase  of  crisis  center  activity,  the  follow-up  on  closed  cases. 
By  mailed  questionnaires,  she  asked  how  satisfied  the  client  was 
with  the  crisis  intervention  work  performed  with  the  client 
while  that  person  was  involved  with  the  SCIS.    Marcus  recontacted 
clients  at  specific  time  intervals  of  30-day  periods.  She 
received  more  responses  from  clients  if  she  contacted  them  between 
30  and  90  days  after  their  involvement  with  the  center  had  been 
terminated.     In  addition,  she  discovered  that  the  SCIS  was 
performing  primarily  as  a  helping  agency  in  and  of  itself.     It  was 
not  generating  much  transfer  activity  with  clients'  cases  despite 
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explicit  policy  and  procedural  statements.    Marcus  also  dis- 
covered that  clients  viewed  recontact  with  the  center  as  an 
appropriate  and  valuable  service  of  the  crisis  center.  However, 
her  study  was  contaminated  by  social  desirability  bias  in 
returned  questionnaires. 

Due  to  many  methodological  and  practical  problems  encountered 
in  outcome  research  in  crisis  centers,  a  focused  approach  to  in- 
vestigating the  success  of  crisis  workers  was  attempted  in  this 
investigation.     Research  was  primarily  focused  upon  the  first 
phase  of  case  development    Several  outcome  measurements  relating 
to  the  initial  phone  call  were  then  tested.     In  addition,  the 
third  phase  of  case  development,  case  closure,  was  analyzed  to 
test  the  relationships  between  facilitative  conditions  (TE)  and 
outcomes  in  crisis  centers. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  section 
made  a  serious  attempt  at  evaluating  outcomes  of  crisis  worker 
performance.    The  second  part  of  the  present  research  design 
attempts  to  initiate  an  investigation  into  the  relationships 
between  clinical  effectiveness,  facilitative  conditions,  technical 
effectiveness  and  a  variety  of  crisis  center  outcomes. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHOD 

Subjects .-  Two  distinct  populations  were  studied:     (a)  lay 
volunteers,  and  (b)  professional  trainees  and  professionals.  The 
lay  volunteers  included  65  crisis  workers  who  had  never  been 
trained  in  any  helping  profession  before  coming  to  work  at  the 
Suicide  and  Crisis  Intervention  Service  (SCIS)  in  Gainesville, 
Florida.    This  first  group  of  subjects  ranged  in  occupation  from 
housewives  to  undergraduate  students  in  diverse  non-helping 
oriented  disciplines.    The  second  group  of  27  crisis  workers 
consisted  of  professional  trainees  (advanced  graduate  students 
in  clinical  psychology  and  counselor  education  with  at  least  some 
clinical  experience  at  the  University  of  Florida)  and  professionals 
such  as  paid  staff  workers  of  the  SCIS  (4),  social  workers  (2), 
.and  one  minister  who  used  pastoral  counseling  in  his  profession. 
The  professionals  and  professional  trainees  were  all  involved  in 
achieving  or  maintaining  a  professional  role  in  a  helping  profes- 
sion. 

Age  and  s_ex_  of  sample .  -  There  were  no  significant  differences 
in  the  distribution  of  age  or  sex  for  the  two  groups.    The  non- 
professional group  consisted  of  40  percent  male  crisis  workers 
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with  an  overall  group  mean  age  of  27.40  years.    Similarly,  the 
professional  group  was  made  up  of  53  percent  male  crisis  workers 
with  an  overall  mean  age  of  28.25  years.    All  subjects  were 
Caucasian. 

Suicide  and  Crisis  Intervention  Service  of  Gainesville, 
Florida.-  The  Suicide  and  Crisis  Intervention  Service  (SCIS) 
of  Alachua  County  was  opened  in  December,  1969,  in  the  city 
of  Gainesville,  Florida  (McGee,  1969b).   It  was  designed  as  a 
center  which  provides  assistance  by  phone,  sends  out  trained 
"care  teams"  to  people  in  serious  crisis  and  provides 
emergency  counseling  at  the  center.    The  center  was  funded  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  facilitate  research 
on  telephone  workers.    Zelenka  (1971)  surveyed  and  reported  on 
activities  and  the  parameters  of  the  population  sampled  in  this 
investigation.     Data  are  available  by  writing  to  the  director 
of  the  SCIS. 

Level  of  significance.-  As  was  his  prerogative,  the 
experimenter  chose  the  .10  level  of  significance  for  this 
investigation.     Employing  a  .10  level'  indicates  that  one  out 
of  ten  findings  readies  this  level  of  significance  by  chance. 
Use  of  this  decision  rule  confronted  the  problem  of  relative 
losses  incurred  by  making  omission  errors  in  psychological 
research. 

The  arbitrary  .10  level  was  chosen  instead  of  the  .01 
or  .05  levels  for  several  reasons.     First,  this  investigation 
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is  being  attempted  in  a  relatively  unexplored  area  of 
research,  crisis  center  and  crisis  worker  effectiveness. 
If  differences  between  groups  and  kinds  of  workers, 
relationships  between  facilitative  conditions  and  outcome 
measures,  and  training,  screening  and  assessment  tools  do 
exist,  it  is  very  important  not  to  error  in  the  direction 
of  accepting  false  negative  findings,  i.e.    that  no 
significant  differences  exist.    This  area  of  research  needs 
a  base  of  initial  findings.    Researchers  may  then  replicate 
or  reject  these  findings  and  diminish  the  need  for  centers 
to  exist  on  face  validity.    Thus  potential  losses  in  crisis 
center  research  (unknown  effectiveness  of  workers  dealing 
with  suicidal  callers,  unresolved  destructive  life  crises, 
cost  of  running  centers  and  training  workers)  are  too  high 
to  risk  a  false  negative  decision. 

A  minimum-maximum  expected  loss  model  caused  the 
experimenter  to  set  up  a  probability  statement  and  decision 
rule  that  minimized  the  chance  of  dismissing  any  probable 
results.     It  was  felt  that  exploratory  research  where  the 
direction  of  relationships    is  unknown  demands  less  powerful 
decision  rules.    There  is  more  utility  in  discovering  any 
relationships  that  might  exist  than  in  losing  information 
with  highly  powerful  tests  of  significance. 

Secondly,  the  power  of  a  test  is  also  affected  by 
increases  in  the  sample  size  and/or  decreases  in  the 
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standard  deviation  of  the  population  by  controlling  variables. 
Since  the  sample  size  in  this  investigation  is  fairly  large 
(approximately  100)  and  it  was  felt  that  it  was  a  well- 
controlled  study,  very  little  power  is  lost  by  employing  a 
slightly  lower  level  of  significance  than  usual. 

Hays  (1966)  reports  that  the  power  of  a  .10  or  .05 
level  of  significance  is  not  a  final  statement  of  results. 
A  .10  level  does  provide  a  circumstance  where  the  loss-value 
of  errors  may  be  too  small  to  risk  a  high  decision  rule  using 
a  .01  or  .05  level  of  significance  (Hays,  p.  273).  Obviously, 
any  one  study  or  any  one  finding  is  causally  inconclusive. 
Since  any  results  are  so  important  to  crisis  center  research, 
this  investigation  will  have  to  be  replicated  anyway. 

Finally,  since  three  main  variables  (empathy,  warmth 
and  genuineness)  are  being  studied,  the  probability  of  two 
or  of  all  three  being  significantly  related  to  other  variables 
or  discriminating  between  groups  by  chance  is  very  small.  If 
only  one  of  the  main  variables  is  significant  at  a  .10,  .05 
or  .01  level  of  significance,  very  minimal  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.     In  this  instance,  use  of  the  .10  level  rather  than  the 
.05  or  .01  levels  of  significance  loses  little  utility.  Thus, 
the  potential  loss  of  discovering  any  probable  results  is  too 
high  to  justify  the  use  of  a  rigid  level  of  significance. 
Therefore,  the  .10  level  of  significance  was  employed  as  the 
decision  rule  in  this  investigation. 
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Experience.-  Experience  in  training  was  the  main 
variable  being  investigated  in  this  research  design.  The 
variable  of  experience  on  the  telephone  was  not  systematically- 
controlled,  but  an  analysis  revealed  that  it  was  not 
significantly  different  for  the  two  experimental  groups 
(t=  0.73).    This  result  possibly  occurred  because  the  sample 
was  drawn  early  in  the  center's  history  before  differences 
appeared  in  the  mean  number  of  calls  taken  by  professional 
trainees  and  nonprofessional  lay  volunteers  (see  DISCUSSION 
Section) . 

Procedure . -  Ninety-two  tape  segments  from  initial 
crisis  calls  to  the  SCIS  were  obtained  with  the  permission 
of  its  director.    The  segments  were  randomly  selected 
from  the  data  bank  at  the  Center  for  Crisis  Intervention 
Research,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida 
(a  section  of  the  SCIS) .    These  tape  segments  were  edited 
to  remove  identifying  data  and  were  presented  to  three 
groups  of  raters.    Each  group  of  raters  had  been  trained 
to  rate  one  scale  of  facilitative  conditions.    All  of  the 
rating  was  directed  toward  the  communication  of  the  crisis 
worker  on  the  tape  and  not  that  of  the  caller.    The  raters 
then  rated  the  level  of  facilitative  condition  that  the 
crisis  worker  conveyed. 
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A  rating  method  similar  to  that  used  by  Truax  and  Carkhuff 
(1967)  was  used.     In  addition,  several  analagous  but  more  differ- 
entiated rating  scales  for  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  de- 
veloped by  Lister  (1970)  were  employed  in  the  hope  of  developing 
an  effective  training  device  (see  DISCUSSION  Section) . 

Raters .-  Twenty-seven  undergraduate  students  in  an  Intro- 
ductory Psychology  course  at  the  University  of  Florida  served  as 
raters  for  facilitative  conditions.    They  were  selected  by 
volunteering  and  were  given  course  credit  for  their  participation. 
At  the  outset  of  the  experiment,  the  raters  were  randomly  divided 
into  one  of  three  groups,  each  group  rating  a  different  variable. 
All  groups  of  these  raters  were  formally  trained  for  two  hours. 
This  training  included  learning  the  procedure  for  scoring, 
defining  the  scale  to  be  rated,  checking  the  reliabilities  in  a 
group  discussion  situation,  listening  to  and  rating  10  previously 
rated  three-minute  tape  segments  from  the  SCIS,  and  having  the 
investigator  answer  any  questions  that  the  raters  had.    They  were 
.then  asked  to  go  home  and  memorize  the  two  methods  of  rating 
(Truax  and  Lister)  their  scale  and  were  asked  to  rate  as  honestly 
as  possible.    They  then  were  given  the  following  to  take  home, 
complete  and  study:     (1)    A  practice  sheet  of  written  conversations 
to  rate,   (2)  a  copy  of  Truax' s  rating  stages  with  each  stage 
defined,  and  (3)  a  copy  of  Lister's  component  rating  method  with 
each  component  defined  (see  APPENDICES  A  to  F) . 
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Stimuli . -  The  92  randomized  tape  segments,  each  of  three 
minutes' duration,  were  employed  in  the  experiment.    Each  segment 
consisted  of  material  from  the  second  through  the  fourth  minute 
of  an  initial  crisis  call  to  the  SCIS.    Tape  segments  were 
randomly  chosen  from  the  files  of  taped  calls  at  the  center 
according  to  the  following  criteria:     (1)     the  call  had  to  be 
at  least  six  minutes  in  duration,  (2)    it  had  to  have  been  taped 
during  the  first  year  of  the  center's  operation  (which  controlled 
somewhat  for  experience  factors)  and  (3)  the  call  had  to  be  judged 
by  the  experimenter  as  a  crisis  of  at  least  minimal  intensity. 

The  investigator  informally  rated  each  caller's  level  of 
distress  and  the  intensity  of  his  help-seeking  efforts  on  each 
tape  segment.    This  rating  was  done  by  employing  a  one  to  five 
Likert  scale  ranging  from  low  intensity  (1)  to  extreme  intensity 
and  distress  (5).    All  calls  rated  at  level  one  were  eliminated 
from  the  data.    A  description  and  the  rating  of  each  call  may  be 
found  in  APPENDIX  K.    A  statistical  analysis  computed  for  the 
mean  level  of  intensity  of  rated  calls  for  the  two  experimental 
groups  (lay  volunteers  and  professional  trainees)  proved 
non-significant  (t=  0.46).    The  lay  volunteer  group  had  a  rated 
mean  intensity  level  of  callers  of  3.15.    The  professional 
trainee  group  had  a  mean  caller  level  of  3.25  for  rated  intensity 
of  calls.    APPENDIX  K  showed  that  the  calls  could  be  roughly 
divided  upon  the  dimension  of  internal -external  loci  of  distressful 
stimuli  to  the  caller.    This  translated  into  three  main  primary 
problem  areas: 
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1.  Primarily  an  affective  state  was  distress- 
ing the  caller.    These  problems  included 
depression,  anxiety,  combinations  of  both 
anxiety  and  depression,  anger,  feelings 

of  inadequacy,  hopelessness,  helplessness, 
loneliness,  uselessness,  confusion,  dis- 
turbed thoughts,  labile  affect,  feelings 
of  "going  crazy",  fear,  finding  no  good 
reason  to  live,  etc.    The  group  of  calls 
comprised  50  percent  of  the  sample. 

2.  Primarily  a  relationship  was  distressing 
the  caller.    These  calls  included  spouses 
wanting  divorces,  anger  directed  at  others, 
boyfriend  jilting  girlfriend,  having  no 
friends,  not  liking  their  family,  tense 
home  situations  with  caller  wanting  to 

run  away  from  home,  alcoholic  spouses 
wanting  to  kill  the  other  spouse,  etc.  All 
of  these  calls  had  affective  content  but 
the  caller  felt  that  the  relationship  was 
causing  the  most  problem.    This  group  of 
calls  comprised  27  percent  of  the  sample. 

3 .  A  combination  of  an  affective  state  with 
addi  tional  problems  in  relationships  which 
were  causing  distress.    These  calls  in- 
cluded anxiety  and  depression  associated 
with  separation  from  family  or  friends, 
bereavement  over  death  of  family  member  or 
spouse,  marital  problems  which  cause  emo- 
tional upset,  pregnancy  with  boyfriend 
leaving,  problems  with  parents  with  accom- 
panying emotional  distress,  angry  person 
who  cannot  get  along  with  others,  drinking 
heavily  over  losing  friendship,  feeling 
alone  and  inadequate  because  of  inability 
to  develop  relationships  with  girls, 
person  prevented  from  seeing  his  children, 
etc.    This  group  of  calls  comprised  23 
percent  of  the  sample. 

The  investigator  defined  calls  as  being  of  minimal  crisis 

intensity.    This  was  judged  when  the  caller's  affective  state 


had  reached  such  a  level  of  distress  or  disequilibrium  that  the 
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crisis  worker  could  potentially  offer  the  highest  levels  of 
empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  to  the  caller.    Any  call  which 
fell  into  one  of  the  above  categories  and  which  was  rated  as 
distressful  by  the  investigator  was  included  in  the  sample. 
These  calls  had  to  allow  the  crisis  worker  to  be  able  to: 
(a)    Respond  to  the  client's  full  range  of  feelings  or  exper- 
iences,  (b)  communicate  warmth  to  the  caller  without  restriction 
and  to  be  able  to  share  the  caller's  feelings  with  intensity 
and  (c)  not  fall  into  def ensiveness  or  retreat  into  profession- 
alism but  to  be  freely  and  deeply  himself  in  the  telephone 
relationship. 

Calls  about  jobs,  information  seeking  and  calls  about 
other  people's  crises  were  excluded.    Calls  about  suicide 
attempts  in  progress  were  not  used  because  the  crisis  workers 
often  reacted  in  a  directive  and  information-seeking  fashion 
where  no  facilitative  conditions  were  conveyed. 

A  break  of  one-minute  duration  occurred  between  tape 
.segments  to  give  the  rater  ample  time  to  rate  the  tape  segment. 
The  samples  were  placed  on  four  reels  of  Scotch  Magnetic  Tape 
and  played  to  the  raters- on  a  Wollensak  T-3000  tape  recorder. 

Ratings . -  The  raters  rated  the  tape  segments  in  two  separate 
three-hour  sessions  occurring  two  weeks  apart.    Each  rater  brought 
with  him  the  materials  defining  his  scale.    He  was  given  a  score 
sheet  and  an  index  card  with  scoring  procedures  written  on  it. 
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The  raters  first  rated  each  tape  segment  according  to  Truax* s 
stage  method.    Then  they  rated  the  same  segment  on  a  different 
kind  of  rating  scale,  Lister's  component  method.    One  (1)  was 
the  lowest  rating  on  all  scales. 

Process  measurement  scales. -  The  Accurate  Empathy  Scale 
attempts  to  investigate  an  individual's  ability  to  recognize, 
sense,  and  understand  the  feelings  that  another  person  has 
associated  with  his  own  behavioral  and  verbal  expressions.  The 
rater  judges  how  accurately  the  helper  communicates  this  under- 
standing to  him.     It  was  rated  on  a  9-point  definitional  scale 
using  the  Truax  method  (Truax  $  Carkhuff,  1967;  see  APPENDIX  A). 
It  was  also  rated  as  an  additive  38-point,  eight-component 
scale  using  the  Lister  (1970)  method  (see  APPENDIX  B) . 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  ,  reporting  on  a  series  of  28 
studies  of  interrater  reliabilities  for  the  Truax  method  of 
rating  empathy,  found  the  reliabilities  to  range  from  .43 
to  .95  with  most  falling  between  .70  and  .80.     Lister  reported 
interrater  reliabilities  ranging  from  .81  to  .94  for  the 
Lister  method  of  rating  empathy  and  found  an  average  correlation 
of  .85  when  raters,  previously  trained  to  rate  according  to 
the  Truax  method,  rated  by  the  Lister  method  on  the  same 
Arkansas  training  tape  segments. 
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The  Warmth  Scale  investigates  whether  a  person  expresses 
an  honest  concern  that  what  the  other  person  does  is  of  real 
importance  to  the  first  person.    This  scale  is  also  defined 
in  terms  of  caring,  respect  or  positive  regard  in  the  literature. 
It  was  rated  as  a  five-point  scale  according  to  the  Truax  rating 
method  (Truax   5     Carkhuff,  1967;  see  APPENDIX  C) .     It  was  also 
rated  as  an  additive  15-point,  two -component  scale  using  the 
Lister  (1970)  rating  method  (see  APPENDIX  D) . 

Truax  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  reported  on  a  series  of  24 
studies  with  interrater  reliabilities  for  the  Truax  method  of 
rating  warmth  which  ranged  from  .48  to  .95  with  an  average 
reliability  of  .72.     Lister  found  interrater  reliabilities 
ranging  from  .86  to  .96  for  the  Lister  method  of  rating  warmth 
and  found  an  average  correlation  of  .91  when  raters  previously 
trained  to  rate  the  Truax  method,  rated  by  the  Lister  method 
on  the  same  Arkansas  training  tape  segments. 

The  Genuineness  Scale  attempts  to  measure  how  the  helper 
expresses  what  he  truly  feels  in  a  nondestructive  manner  without 
insincere  professional  role  playing.    In  the  literature  it  is 
termed  therapist  self-congruence.    It  was  rated  on  a  five-point 
scale  using  the  Truax  method  of  rating  (Truax     §  Carkhuff, 
1967;   see  APPENDIX  E) .     It  was  also  rated  by  the  Lister  (1970) 
method  of  rating  on  a  28-point,  five-component  scale  (.see 
APPENDIX  F) . 
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Reporting  on  a  series  of  20  studies,  Truax  and  Carkhuff 
(1967)  found  interrater  reliabilities  for  the  Truax  method  of 
rating  genuineness  which  ranged  from  .40  to  .95  with  an  average 
reliability  of  .58  (which  is  lower  than  the  other  two  scales). 
Lister  reported  interrater  reliabilities  ranging  from  .84  to 
.93  for  the  Lister  method  of  rating  genuineness  and  found  a 
correlation  of  .89  when  raters  previously  trained  to  rate  the 
Truax  method,  rated  by  the  Lister  method  on  the  same  Arkansas 
training  tape  segments. 

The  Total  Conditions  Score  (CE)  was  a  score  consisting 

of  the  three  facilitative  conditions  scores  (empathy,  warmth 

and  genuineness)  added  together.     This  additive  score  was 

then  divided  by  the  number  three  to  arrive  at  a  composite 

total  conditions  score.    For  example: 

B  +  W  ♦  G  ,  CE 
3 

The  additive  score  is  thought  to  represent  a  global 
measure  of  overall  facilitation  for  the  therapist  or  counselor 
(Truax  5  Carkhuff,  1967) .     These  authors  reported  that  the 
total  conditions  score  was  often  a  better  predictor  of  client 
outcome  than  any  of  the  three  scores  considered  separately.  Thi 
was  frequently  true  when  one  of  the  scales  was  negatively  corre- 
lated to  the  other  two  scales  or  when  a  zero  correlation  existed 
between  any  pairings  of  the  three  scales.     In  this  data  analysis 
both  the  Truax  method  of  rating  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness 
and  the  Lister  method  of  rating  these  facilitative  conditions 
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had  a  total  conditions  score  computed  for  them.  These 
two  scores  (a  Truax  Total  Conditions  Score  and  a  Lister 
Total  Conditions  Score)  were  used  as  a  process  variable 
in  this  investigation.    The  Truax  Total  Conditions  Score 
was  used  and  labelled  CE  (Clinical  Effectiveness)  in  the 
Outcome  section  (Part  II)  of  this  investigation. 

Outcome  measures. -  The  Fowler  Technical  Effectiveness 
Scale  (TE)  was  developed  by  Fowler  and  McGee  (1971)  to 
assess  the  extent  to  which  a  person  performed  those  tasks 
on  the  telephone  that  he  had  been  explicitly  trained  to 
perform,  and  which  the  center  recognized  as  the  fundamental 
duties  of  the  worker.    This  rating  device  consists  of  a 
seven-point  scale;  it  becomes  a  nine-point  scale  if  a  suicide 
call  is  being  rated  (see  APPENDIX  G) .    The  TE  scale  was 
derived  from  criteria  suggested  by  the  Los  Angeles  center 
(Litman,  Farberow,  Shneidman,  Heilig  £,  Kramer,  1965).  It 
assesses  three  overlapping  functions  of  the  crisis  worker, 
securing  the  communication,  evaluating  the  caller's  condition 
and  assessing  lethality  and  formulating  a  treatment  plan  to 
mobilize  the  caller. 

The  TE  scale  was  found  to  have  an  interrater  reliability 
coefficient  ranging  from  .92  to  .99  in  several  pilot  studies  and 
was  also  discovered  to  be  reliable  over  time  when  used  by  only 
one  rater.     It  was  then  considered  for  use  in  the  SCIS  as  both  a 
process  and  an  outcome  variable. 
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Two  outcome  measures  were  derived  from  TE  ratings:   (1)  the 
TE  rating  on  the  specific  phone  calls  used  in  this  study,  and  (2) 
the  mean  TE  rating  of  the  crisis  worker  in  all  the  taped  initial 
phone  interactions  in  which  the  worker  participated  during  the  first 
year  of  the  center's  functioning  or  until  the  time  of  the  sampling. 

While  neither  the  number  of  raters  used  for  the  TE  ratings 
nor  the  interrater  reliabilities  were  specified  by  Fowler  for  this 
investigation,  the  present  study  included  55  volunteer  subjects  from 
the  pilot  TE  studies  mentioned  above.     Since  the  TE  reliability 
coefficients  in  the  pilot  studies  were  highly  significant  and 
consistent  over  time,  the  TE  ratings  used  in  this  investigation 
were  thought  to  be  highly  reliable. 

Almost  no  professional  trainees  were  rated  on  TE  in  the 
pilot  study  so  no  comparison  between  volunteers  and  trainees  was 
made  in  this  investigation.     Later  in  the  center's  existence,  the 
trainee  group  provided  less  and  less  direct  client  service  and 
provided  less  usable  outcome  data  in  the  center's  data  bank. 
Therefore,  analyses  were  computed  between  the  total  sample  of 
crisis  workers  and  their  affect  on  outcome  measures.  Minor 
analyses  were  computed  between  (a)  the  lay  volunteer  and 
professional  trainee  groups  and  (b)  the  high- and  low -functioning 
(CE)  groups  of  lay  volunteers  and  their  scores  on  outcome 
measures.     Because  of  the  small  number  of  subjects  and  because 
it  was  not  the  main  intent  of  this  investigation,  no  analyses 
were  computed  between  high- and  low- functioning  professional  trainees 

■ 

and  their  scores  on  outcome  measures. 
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The  rating  of  anxiety  in  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
call  was  a  primary  outcome  measure  in  this  research  design.  Since 
most  of  the  research  data  available  to  the  crisis  center  are 
taped  verbal  behavior,  this  dimension  represented  several 
potential  outcome  measures.     Shneidman  labelled  the  caller's 
affective  disturbance  over  the  telephone  "perturbation". 
Murphy  and  Wetzel  (1957)  found  most  of  the  calls  to  a  center 
to  be  caused  by  intense  affective  states.     Brasington  (1971) 
discovered  significantly  decreased  levels  of  anxiety  and 
depression  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  phone  calls.  In 
addition,  a  substantial  amount  of  research  is  available  on  the 
relationship  between  verbal  behavior  and  anxiety.    Auld  and 
Murray  (1955)  have  reviewed  the  literature  elsewhere,  as  have 
Pope  and  Siegman  (1965)  . 

Brasington  (1971)  reported  on  a  subjective  rating  method 
using  four  raters  to  judge  the  level  of  anxiety  in  time  periods 
on  taped  telephone  calls.    After  dropping  the  most  discrepant 
rating,  he  found  54  percent  of  the  remaining  three  ratings  to 
be  in  total  agreement  on  a  five-point  Likert  scale.    He  also 
found  that  in  46  percent  of  the  ratings,  two  of  the  raters  agreed 
on  the  numerical  value  and  the  other  rater  either  rated  it  one 
interval  above  or  below,  i.  e.,  2,  i,  2.     It  was  felt  to  be  a 
reliable  rating  method. 

This  procedure  was  duplicated  in  this  investigation  to 
rate  as  an  outcome  measure  the  differences  in  initial  and  final 
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levels  of  anxiety  on  the  phone  calls.    However,  unlike  Brasington's 
design,  the  calls  were  controlled  for  length  and  only  the  initial 
interval  of  60-90  seconds  and  the  final  interval  of  150-180 
seconds  of  the  recorded  phone  call  were  rated  for  anxiety  level. 

Three  female  research  assistants  from  the  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital  Child  Guidance  Clinic  rated  anxiety  on  tape  segments  from 
the  three-minute  recorded  phone  calls  previously  rated  for  facili- 
tative  conditions.    This  rating  occurred  in  a  150-minute  rating 
session  on  May  1,  1972,  using  the  Anxiety  Rating  Scale  (see 
APPENDIX  H) .    The  tape  segments  were  randomized  somewhat  by  skip- 
ping tape  segments  periodically  and  rating  these  segments  later. 
This  procedure  eliminated  the  possibility  of  the  rater  biasing 
his  ratings  by  knowing  which  segments  were  the  initial  ones  and 
which  were  the  final  segments.    The  raters  were  instructed  to  rate 
on  a  One  to  Five  scale  the  level  of  anxiety  of  the  caller  on  the 
tape  segment.     Interrater  reliability  was  computed  and  statistical 
analyses  were  performed.    The  relationship  was  tested  between 
change  scores  of  rated  anxiety  on  phone  calls  and  (1)  levels  of 
offered  facilitative  conditions,   (2)  high-  and  low-functioning 
groups  of  volunteers  (on  CE)  and  (3)  lay  volunteer  and  professional 
trainee  groups . 

The  rating  of  the  client's  depression  in  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  call  was  another  outcome  measure.  Ratings 
of  depression  have  been  less  well  researched  than  ratings 
of  anxiety,    however,  Hamburg,  Sabshin,  Board,  Grinker,  Korshin, 
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Basowite,  Heath  and  Persky,  1958;  Pope  and  Siegman  (1970)  and 
Brasington  (1971)  have  shown  that  depression  can  be  rated 
subjectively  with  high  reliability.     Brasington  (1971)  found 
that  three  of  his  four  raters  .were  in  total  agreement  on  58 
percent  of  the  rated  tape  segments  in  his  study.     In  40 
percent  of  the  depression  ratings,  two  of  the  raters  agreed 
on  the  numerical  value  (one  to  five  on  a  Likert  scale)  and 
the  other  rater  either  rated  it  one  above  or  one  below,  i.  e., 
2,3,2.     Brasington's  investigation  was  the  only  one  reported 
in  the  literature  on  taped  telephone  verbal  behavior.    He  felt 
that  he  had  achieved  highly  reliable  ratings  with  his  design. 

This  rating  method  was  followed  in  the  present  investiga- 
tion.   Raters  judged  the  level  of  depression,  no  depression  to 
extreme  depression,  for  the  phone  call  tape  segment  interval  of 
60-90  seconds  and  150-180  seconds. 

Depression  was  rated  one  week  later  on  May  8,  1972,  by 
the  same  three  raters  who  had  previously  rated  anxiety.  A 
-similar  procedure  was  employed  in  which  the  three-minute  tape 
segments  previously  used  in  rating  facilitative  conditions  were 
randomized  by  skipping  backward    and  forward    throughout  the  tape. 
This  method  was  thought  to  eliminate  bias  in  the  ratings  on  the 
Depression  Rating  Scale  (see  APPENDIX  1) .    The  raters  were  again 
instructed  to  rate  on  a  One  to  Five  scale  the  level  of  depression 
of  the  caller  on  the  30-second  tape  segment. 
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Tnterrater  reliability  was  computed  and  statistical 
analyses  were  performed.    Tests  of  relationship  were  performed 
between  change  scores  of  rated  depression  and  (1)  levels  of 
offered  conditions,   (2)  high-  and  low-functioning  volunteers  (on 
CE)  and  (3)  lay  volunteer  and  pi-ofessional  trainee  groups. 

The  level  of  self-exploration  of  the  caller  was  used  as  the 
last  outcome  measure.    This  measure  was  rated  on  a  Zero  to  Five 
point  definitional  scale  developed  by  Suchman  (1965) .    The  Suchman 
Revealingness  Scale  (REV)  was  developed  to  rate  self-exploration  or 
self-disclosure  on  recorded  tape  segments  in  interviews  (see  APPENDIX 
J) .    An  extensive  review  on  the  derivation  and  research  of  this  rating 
instrument  can  be  found  in  Suchman,  Epting  and  Barker  (1966). 
The  rater  reliabilities  in  past  research  using  this  scale  range 
from  .56  to  .90,  depending  on  the  amount  of  time  spent  training 
the  raters  (Suchman,  1965,  1966) .    Haggerty  (1964)  has  presented 
a  correlational  study  with  extensively  trained  raters  and  was 
able  to  achieve  a  median  inter-judge  reliability  coefficient 
of  .72.    Knickerbocker  (1971),  following  a  training  method 
suggested  by  Suchman  (1966) ,  achieved  Pearson  correlations 
ranging  from  .60  to  .74  for  three  raters.    The  REV  Scale  is 
similar  to  Rogers'   (1958)  "manner  of  relating"  scale  and  reflects 
both  the  content  and  style  of  communication  during  a  period  of 
ongoing  interaction. 

The  same  three  raters  used  to  previously  rate  anxiety  and 
depression  were  asked  to  again  rate  self-exploration  on  tape 
segments.    This  rating  occurred  two  weeks  after  anxiety  was  rated 
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and  one  week  after  depression  was  rated.    The  raters  were  asked 

to  read  the  rating  scale  and  the  investigator  answered  any 

questions  they  had  about  the  levels  of  the  scales.    The  raters 

were  then  asked  to  rate  the  caller's  highest  level  of  self- 

exploration  on  each  three-minute  tape  segment.    These  ratings 

were  then  subjected  to  computation  for  interrater  reliability 

and  statistical  analyses  were  performed.    Tests  of  relationship 

were  performed  between  levels  of  self-exploration  on  phone  calls 

and  (1)  levels  of  offered  facilitative  conditions,   (2)  high-  and 

low- functioning  groups  of  volunteers  (on  CL7)  and  (3)  lay  volunteer 

and  professional  trainee  groups. 

Hypotheses . -  Hypothesis  1  :  There  will  be  a  significant 
difference  in  offered  facilitative  therapeutic  conditions 
between  lay  volunteers  and  professional  trainees  (and 
crisis  center  professionals) .    The  lay  volunteer  group 
will  provide  higher  levels  of  conditions. 

Part  I 

The  following  null  hypotheses  were  studied  to  test  this  main 
directional  hypothesis: 

1.     (a)    There  will  be  no  significant  difference  between  experi- 
mental groups  in  mean  levels  of  offered  empathy  on  either  the 
Truax  or  Lister  empathy  rating  scales. 

1.     (b)    There  will  be  no  significant  difference  between  experi- 
mental groups  in  mean  levels  of  offered  warmth  on  either  the 
Truax  or  Lister  warmth  rating  scales. 

1.     (c)    There  will  be  no  significant  difference  between  experi- 
mental groups  in  mean  levels  of  offered  genuineness  on  either 
the  Truax  or  Lister  genuineness  rating  scales . 
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1.  (d)    After  deriving  a  clinical  effectiveness  (CE)  score 

from  a  composite  of  the  three  facilitative  condition  scores, 

there  will  be  no  significant  difference  between  experimental 

groups  in  mean  levels  of  offered  total  conditions  on  either 

the  Truax  or  Lister  total  conditions  score. 

Hypothesis  2_:    Telephone  therapists  offering  high 
levels  of  facilitative  conditions  will  be  significantly 
different  than  telephone  therapists  offering  low  levels 
of  facilitative  conditions  on  a  wide  variety  of 
outcome  measures.    High  functioning  telephone  therapists 
will  offer  conditions  that  will  produce  more  success- 
ful client  outcomes. 

Part  II 

The  following  null  hypotheses  were  studied  to  test  this  main 
directional  hypothesis: 

2.  (a)    There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between  the 
eight  facilitative  condition  variables  and  the  technical  effective 
ness  score  of  the  volunteer  telephone  worker  on  the  specific  phone 
call  rated  for  these  variables. 

2.     (b)    There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between  the 
eight  facilitative  condition  variables  and  the  mean  score  of  all 
the  technical  effectiveness  rated  calls  up  to  the  time  of  the 
sampling  for  the  volunteer  telephone  worker. 

2.     (c)     There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between  the 
level  of  offered  facilitative  conditions  and  the  rated  anxiety 
change  scores  of  the  caller  for  the  total  sample  of  crisis  workers 
2.     (d)    After  further  partitioning  the  data,  there  will  be  no 
significant  difference  between  the  volunteer  group  scoring  high 
and  the  volunteer  group  scoring  low  on  clinical  effectiveness  in 
the  mean  rated  anxiety  change  scores  of  the  caller. 
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2.     (e)    Repartitioning  the  data,  there  will  be  no  significant 
difference  between  the  lay  volunteer  group  and  the  professional 
trainee  group  in  the  mean  level  of  rated  anxiety  change  score 
of  the  caller. 

2.     (f)    There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between  the 

level  of  offered  facilitative  conditions  and  the  rated  depression 

change  score  of  the  caller  for  the  total  sample  of  crisis  workers. 

2.     (g)    Again  partitioning  the  data,  there  will  be  no 

significant  difference  between  the  volunteer  group  scoring 

high  and  the  volunteer  group  scoring  lew  on  clinical  effectiveness 

in  the  mean  rated  depression  change  score  of  the  caller. 

2.     (h)     Repartitioning  the  data,  there  will  be  no  significant 

difference  between  the  lay  volunteer  group  and  the  professional 

trainee  group  in  the  mean  level  of  rated  depression  change 

score  of  the  caller. 

2.     (i)    There  will  be  no  significant  relationship  between  the 
level  of  offered  facilitative  conditions  and  the  level  of 
self-exploration  of  the  caller  for  the  total  sample  of  crisis  work 
2.     (j)    Again  partitioning  the  data,'  there  will  be  no  significant 
difference  between  the  volunteer  group  scoring  high  and  the 
volunteer  group  scoring  low  on  clinical  effectiveness  in  the 
mean  rated  self-exploration  score  of  the  caller. 
2.     (k)    Repartitioning  the  data,  there  will  be  no  significant 
difference  between  the  lay  volunteer  group  and  the  professional 
trainee  group  in  the  mean  level  of  self-exploration  of  the 
caller. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 
Rater  Reliabilities  for  Facilitative  Conditions 
For  the  Accurate  Empathy  Scale,  the  reliability  of  al 
raters  combined  per  segment  was  .83  for  the  Truax  rating 
method  and  .82  for  the  Lister  rating  method  as  estimated 
by  Ebel's  (1951)  formula  for  intraclass  correlations  (see 
Table  1). 

The  reliabilities  of  combined  raters  for  the 
Nonpossessive  Warmth  Scale  for  Truax' s  rating  method  and 
Lister's  rating  method  were  .80  and  .83,  respectively. 

For  the  Genuineness  Scale,  the  reliability  of  all 
raters  combined  per  segment  was  .78  for  Truax' s  rating 
method  and  .82  for  Lister's  method  of  rating.    Thus,  there 
appeared  to  be  moderate  agreement  between  raters  and  the 
rating  methods  for  each  facilitative  scale  were  thought 
to  be  reliable. 

Rater  Reliabilities  for  Outcome  Measures 

The  reliability  of  combined  raters  per  segment  for 
the  Anxiety  Scale  was  .64  as  estimated  by  Ebel's  (1951) 
formula  for  intraclass  correlation  (see  Table  1) . 
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Table  1 

Ebel  intraclass  correlations  for 
ratings  of  facilitative  condition 
scales  and  outcome  measures 


Method  of  Rating 

Scales 


Facilitative  Conditionsa         Truax  Lister 
Empathy  .83  .82 

Warmth  .80  .83 

Genuineness  .78  .82 

Outcome  Scales*5 

Anxiety  .64 
Depression  .69 
Self-exploration  .71 


^Jote--Each  scale  was  rated  by  nine  separate  raters.  There 
were  27  total  raters  rating  facilitative  conditions  in  this 
study. 

b 

Note--Each  outcome  scale  had  the  same  three  raters  rate 
each  scale  but  at  different  times. 
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For  the  Self -Exploration  measure,  the  Suchman 
Revealingness  Scale,  the  reliability  for  all  raters  combined 
per  segment  was  .71. 

The  reliability  for  combined  raters  per  segment  for  the 
Depression  Scale  was  .69.    The  outcome  measures  showed  moderate 
agreement  between  raters  and  were  considered  to  be  reliable. 

Similarity  Between  Truax  and  Lister  Scales 

Computations  performed  on  the  two  methods  of  rating 
facilitative  conditions  suggested  that  they  were  measuring  the 
same  phenomena  for  each  rating  scale.    The  Pearson  product- 
moment  coefficient  correlation  computed  between  Truax' s 
Accurate  Empathy  Scale  and  Lister's  Empathic  Understanding 
Scale  exhibited  a  correlation  of  .95  (see  Table  2).  Similarly, 
high  correlations  were  found  between  Truax 's  Nonpossessive 
Warmth  Scale  and  Lister's  Facilitative  Warmth  Scale  (.91)  and 
between  Truax 's  Genuineness  Scale  and  Lister's  Facilitative 
Genuineness  Scale  (.93). 

A  high      positive  correlation  was  also  found  between 
Truax 's  Total  Facilitative  Conditions  Score  and  Lister's  Total 
Facilitative  Conditions  Score  (.96).     However,  since  both  scores 
were  additive  measures  of  their  three  highly  correlated  and 
respective  rating  scales,  they  would  be  expected  to  be  maximally 
correlated.     It  appeared  that  the  constructs  used  by  Truax  and 
Lister,  derived  from  the  same  clinical  literature,  were  very 
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Table  2 

Pearson  product -moment  coefficients  of 
correlation  between  facilitative  conditions 


Scales 


Scales 

1  Truax   

Empathy 

2  Truax  .58 
Warmth 

3  Truax  .72  .58 
Genuineness 

4  Truax  .88       .83  .88 
Total  Conditions 

5  Lister  .95      .61      .71  .87 
Empathy  ' 

6  Lister  .58      .91       .61       .81  .58 
Warmth 


7  Lister 
Genuineness 


8  Lister 
Total  Conditions 


.72      .51       .93      .'83      .71  .57 

.85      .80      .87       .96      '.86       .85  .87 
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similar  in  the  raters'  minds.    In  part,  this  evidence  offered 
a  positive  finding.    Lister's  rating  method  provides  a  more 
efficacious  tool  for  use  in  training  telephone  therapists. 
Truax's  rating  method  has  been  more  heuristic  and  offers  the 
opportunity  to  compare  the  results  of  the  present  investigation 
with  past  studies. 

Correlations  Between  Facilitative  Conditions 
In  several  early  studies  using  empathy,  warmth  and 
genuineness  as  central  therapeutic  ingredients,  moderately 
high  intercorrelations  between  the  measures  were  obtained 
(Truax  f,  Carkhuff,  1967).    At  times,  it  was  suspected  that  a 
"good  therapy  relationship"  dimension  was  being  rated.  However, 
other  studies  clearly  indicated  the  functional  independence  of 
the  three  therapeutic  conditions.     In  a  group  therapy  study 
(Truax  $  Wargo,  1966)  and  in  the  John  Hopkins  study  of  indivi- 
dual therapy  (Truax,  Wargo,  Frank,  Imber,  Battle,  Hoehn-Saric, 
Nash  5  Stone,  1966),  substantial  negative  correlations  between 
the  three  therapeutic  dimensions  were  obtained.    Truax  and 
Carkhuff  (1967)  postulated  that  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness 
constructs  were  functionally  independent  and  varied  with  each 
particular  therapist.    However,  Shapiro  (1969)  questioned  whether 
analyses  had  been  done  which  clearly  supported  either  dependence 
or  independence.    Clearly,  findings  on  this  issue  are  equivocal. 

Tables  2  and  3  offered  evidence  that  the  dimensions  of 
empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  as  rated  in  this  investigation 
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were  moderately  correlated  and  tended  to  contradict  Truax 
and  Carkhuff's  hypothesis.    Table  2  clearly  indicates  that 
all  of  the  correlations  between  empathy,  warmth  and  genuine- 
ness are  significantly  related  (p<.01).     In  computing  a 
regression  analysis  on  the  data  (See  Table  3) ,  it  was  found 
that  all  of  the  scales  were  significantly  correlated  (p<.001). 
The  three  therapeutic  ingredients  were  judged  to  fit  a  linear 
rule  of  prediction.    Variables  four  and  eight  in  Table  2  were 
artifacts,  having  been  derived  from  additive  scores  of  empathy, 
warmth  and  genuineness  in  the  two  rating  methods.    There  did 
seem  to  be  a  global  "helping"  or  "humanistic"  dimension  affect- 
ing the  ratings,  even  though  different  raters  judged  eacli  scale. 

Hypotheses  Tested 

Hypothesis  1_ 

There  will  be  a  significant  difference  in 
offered  facilitative  therapeutic  conditions 
between  lay  volunteers  and  professional  trainees 
(and  crisis  center  professionals) .     The  lay 
volunteer  group  will  provide  higher  levels 
of  conditions. 

Table  4  presented  the  eight  one-way  analyses  of  variance 
and  t_  tests  computed  between  the  criterion  variables  in  this 
investigation.    These  analyses  were  performed  at  the  University 
of  Florida  Computing  Center. 

1.     (a)    The  null  hypothesis  of  no  difference  between  the 
two  groups  was  rejected  at  the  .10  level  of  significance1  for 
ratings  on  the  Truax  Scale  of  Accurate  Empathy.    When  a  t  test 


Whenever  the  term  "significant"  or  "significantly"  was 
used,  it  referred  to  an  alpha  level  of  .10  unless 
specified  otherwise. 
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Table  4 

Analyses  of  variance  and  t  tests  using  individual  group 
variance  (between)  as  best  estimator  of  variance  between 
professional  trainee  and  lay  volunteer  groups  on  Truax's 
and  Lister's  empathy,  warmth,  genuineness  and  total 
conditions  scores 


Source  of 

Sum 

of 

df 

Mean 

F 

t 

Variation 

Squares 

Square 

ratio 

test 

Scale 

Truax 

Bptwpen  pr  quits 

55 

48 

1 

55 .48 

2 

24* 

1 

.69* 

Empa  thy 

Within  groups 

2228 

35 

90 

24.75 

Truax 

Between  groups 

109. 

87 

1 

109.87 

4 

37** 

2 

42*** 

Warmth 

Within  groups 

2261 

60 

90 

25.12 

Truax 

Between  groups 

5 

80 

1 

5.80 

0 

21 

0 

.53 

Genuineness 

Within  groups 

2418 

63 

90 

28.87 

Truax  Total 

Between  groups 

0 

56 

1 

0.56 

2 

39* 

1 

.85** 

Conditions 

Within  groups 

21. 

33 

90 

0.25 

Lister 

Between  groups 

1384. 

81 

1 

1384.81 

1 

14 

1 

.14 

Empathy 

Within  groups 

109222. 

87 

90 

1213.58 

Lister 

Between  groups 

4460. 

53 

1 

4460.53 

2 

30* 

1 

.78** 

Warmth 

Within  groups 

173815. 

75 

90 

1931.28 

Lister 

Between  groups 

0. 

26 

1 

0.26 

0 

00 

0 

.01 

Genuineness 

Within  groups 

142454. 

87 

90 

1582.83 

Lister  Total 

Between  groups 

15. 

14 

1 

15.14 

1. 

05 

1 

.22 

Conditions 

Within  groups 

1296. 

88 

90 

14.40 

*p<.10. 
**p<.05. 
***p<.01. 

Note--The  F  ratios  have  df  1/90  and  are  two-tailed.  The 
t  tests  are  one-tailed. 
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of  planned  comparisons  using  the  individual  group  variance 
(between)  was  used  as  the  best  estimator,  there  was  also  a 
significant  difference  at  the  .10  level  of  significance  on 
the  Truax  Scale  of  Accurate  Empathy.    Although  differences 
between  the  two  groups  were  in  the  direction  of  demonstrating 
that  the  lay  volunteers  offered  higher  levels  of  empathy  on 
the  phone  than  the  professional  trainees  on  the  Lister  Scale 
of  Empathic  Understanding,  the  null  hypothesis  could  not  be 
rejected  for  Lister's  scores.    Neither  an  F_  test  nor  a  t  test 
for  planned  comparisons  was  significant  at  the  .10  level  for 
the  two  groups  using  Lister's  empathy  scores.    There  was,  then, 
limited  evidence  that  lay  volunteers  from  the  community  were 
providing  higher  levels  of  accurate  empathy  on  the  telephone 
than  were  professional  trainees  or  professionals  in  this  sample. 

1.     (b)    Significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
two  groups  on  both  rating  scales  of  warmth.    The  null  hypothesis 
was  rejected  for  both  Truax 's  Warmth  ratings  and  Lister's  Facili- 
tative  Warmth  ratings.    The  lay  volunteers  offered  significantly 
greater  levels  of  warmth  to  clients  when  on  the  telephone.  An 
F  test  was  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  significance  when 
analyzed  for  the  Truax  Warmth  Scale.    The  t  test  for  planned  ■ 
comparisons  using  the  individual  group  variance  (between)  as  the 
best  estimator  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  significance 
and  indicated  that  the  lay  volunteers  provided  higher  levels  of 
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warmth  to  callers.    The  computed  F  test  was  significant  at  the 
.10  level  of  significance,  and  the  t  test  for  planned  comparisons 
was  significant  at  the  .05  level  for  the  Lister  Facilitative 
Warmth  Scale.    Upon  this  evidence,  the  null  hypothesis  was 
rejected,  the  indication  being  that  lay  volunteers  were 
providing  clients  with  higher  levels  of  warmth  over  the 
telephone  than  were  professional  trainees  and  professionals. 

1.     (c)    The  null  hypothesis  was  not  rejected  for  analyses 
of  variance  and  t_  tests  computed  on  Genuineness  scores  for  the 
two  groups.    No  significant  differences  were  found  nor  were  any 
major  directional  trends  evidenced  between  the  two  groups  when 
rated  on  levels  of  genuineness  provided  over  the  telephone. 

1.     (d)    The  composite  Total  Conditions  Score  was  obtained 
for  each  telephone  therapist  on  each  rating  method.  While 
somewhat  artifactual,  significant  differences  were  found  between 
the  lay  volunteer  and  professional  trainee  groups  on  the  Truax 
Total  Conditions  Score.    An  analysis  of  variance  was  significant 
at  the  .10  level  of  significance  and  a  t  test  using  the  individual 
group  variance  was  significant  at  the  .05  level.     The  null 
hypothesis  was  rejected.    Lay  volunteers  offered  higher  total 
therapeutic  conditions  over  the  phone  when  scored  by  the  Truax 
method.     However,  this  relationship  did  not  hold  for  the  Lister 
Total  Conditions  Score  and  the  null  hypothesis  was  retained. 
Neither  the  analysis  of  variance  nor  the  t  test  using  the 
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individual  group  variance  as  the  best  estimator  was  significant. 

However,  once  again,  the  mean  score  of  the  lay  volunteer  group 

was  greater  than  the  professional  trainee  group. 

Interestingly,  all  the  mean  scores  on  each  rated  facili- 

tative  condition  (empathy,  warmth,  genuineness,  and  total 

conditions  offered)  were  higher  for  the  lay  volunteer  group 

(  see  Table  5).    This  supported  Carkhuff's  (1968)  contention 

that  lay  therapists  are  as  high  or  higher  on  each  of  these 

rated  scales  than  professional  trainee  products.  The 

significant  differences  between  the  groups  on  several  of 

these  scales,  and  the  fact  that  the  lay  volunteers  did  offer 

higher  mean  levels  of  facilitative  conditions,  suggested  that 

the  lay  volunteer  group  was  performing  more  therapeutically  and 

effectively  over  the  telephone. 

•   Other  minor  evidence  supporting  this  conclusion  included 

the  fact  that  when  the  data  were  divided  into  high,  medium  and 

low  facilitative  functioning  groups  (using  Total  Conditions 

Scores) ,  a  chi  square  test  revealed  that  more  professional  trainees 

offered  low  levels  of  conditions  than  high  levels  on  the  Truax 

Total  Conditions  Score  (see  Table  6).    This  was  significant  at 

the  .10  level  of  significance.    However,  no  other  groupings  proved 

to  be  significant. 

Hypothesis  _2 

Telephone  therapists  offering  high  levels  of 
facilitative  conditions  will  be  significantly 
different  than  telephone  therapists  offering  low 
levels  of  facilitative  conditions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  outcome  measures.     High  functioning 
crisis  workers  will  produce  more  successful 
client  outcomes. 
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Table  5 

Mean  and  standard  deviations  of  professional  trainee  group 
and  lay  volunteer  group  on  Truax  and  Lister  facilitative  scales 


Group 


Scale 


Truax 
Empathya 

Truax 
Warmth 

Truax 
Genuineness 

Truax  Total 
Conditions 

Lister 
Empathy 

Lister^ 
Warmth 

'Lister 
Genuineness 

Lister  Total 
Conditions 


Professional 
Trainee 

Mean  Standard 
Deviation 

2.42  0.47 

2.88  0.41 

3.08  0.44 

2.79  0.33 

16.88  3.40 

21.23  3.54  • 

23.96  3.66 

20.68  2.64 


Lay 
Volunteer 

Mean  Standard 
Deviation 

2.61  0.S8 

3.18  0.60 

3.14  0.62 

2.96  0.53 

17.82  4.04 

22.93  5.33 

23.97  4.69 

21.57  4.17 


aThe  Truax  Empathy  scale  has  been  changed  from  a  nine 
point  into  a  five -point  scale  by  multiplying  each  subject's 
mean  score  by  a  constant. 

^The  Lister  Warmth  and  Lister  Genuineness  scales  have 
been  transformed  into  38 -point  scales  by  multiplying  each 
subject's  scores  on  each  respective  scale  by  constants. 

Note--The  professional  trainee  group  n=  27  and  the 
lay  volunteer  group  n=  65. 
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Table  6 

Chi  square  test  of  correlation  on  frequency  of 
professional  trainees  in  high-medium- low  ranks 
on  Truax's  and  Lister's  total  conditions  scores 


Ranks 


Truax  Lister 
High    Medium    Low         High    Medium  Low 


Expected 

Frequency  9  9         9  9  9  9 

Obtained  # 

Frequency  5  9        13  7         10  10 


p<.  10  level  of  significance.    Obtained  X  -  3.33,  ldf. 
Critical  X2  for  .10  level*  2.70. 
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2.     (a)    An  investigation  was  undertaken  to  discover  the 
relationship  between  the  rated  facilitative  conditions  scores 
and  the  TE  rating  previously  scored  on  that  phone  call.  A 
correlation  matrix  was  computed  at  the  University  of  Northern 
Illinois  Computing  Center.    The  strength  or  the  relationship 
between  one  outcome  measure  of  technical  effectiveness  and 
clinical  effectiveness  was  tested.    Only  data  on  volunteers 
were  used  in  this  analysis  because  many  individuals  of  the 
small  sample  of  professional  trainees  were  allowed  to  rate 
tapes  for  TE  and  may  have  biased  the  sample. 

Table  7  presented  evidence  that  specific  calls  rated 
for  both  clinical  effectiveness  (as  judged  by  the  Truax  Total 
Conditions  Score  or  the  Lister  Total  Conditions  Score)  and 
previously  rated  technical  effectiveness  on  that  specific  call 
were- negatively  correlated  (r=  -.24)  for  both  Scores.  In 
addition,  each  individual  facilitative  scale  reflected  a  negative 
correlation  with  TE  on  that  specific  call.    These  correlations 
ranged  from  -.15  to  -.30  regardless  of  the  rating  method.  Both 

0 

Warmth  scales  were  significantly  negatively  correlated  (p<.10) 
with  specific  TE.    Evidence  suggested  that  being  facilitating  to 
callers  was  not  related  to  being  technically  proficient  at 
handling  that  particular  call. 

2.     (b)    Comparisons  between  a  mean  score  of  technical 
effectiveness  and  clinical  effectiveness  were  included  in  this 
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Table  7 

Pearson  product-moment  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  facilitative  conditions  and  Fowler's 
Technical  Effectiveness  Scale  (TE) 


Scale 


Technical  Effectiveness 


Scale 


Specific       Mean  TE  rating 
Facilitative  call        of  crisis  worker 

Conditions 

Truax 

Empathy  -.23  -.01 

Truax  # 
Warmth  -.27  .09 

Truax 

Genuineness  -.15  .02 

Truax  Total 

Conditions  -.24  .04 

Lister 

Empathy  -.15  .03 

Lister 

Warmth  - . 30  .03 

Lister 

Genuineness  -.15  .02 

Lister  Total 
Conditions  -.24  -.03 


*p<.10. 

Note—Specific  call  pairings  done  on  n=  34  and 
the  Mean  TE  rating  of  crisis  worker  pairings  done 
on  n=  60  subjects. 
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investigation.    The  mean  TE  score  was  derived  from  previous 
ratings  of  calls  taken  by  the  volunteer  up  to  the  time  of 
sampling  and  was  compared  with  the  eight  criterion  variables 
of  facilitative  conditions.    Table  7  indicated  that  no 
significant  relationship  existed  between  empathy,  warmth, 
genuineness  or  total  conditions  scores  and  the  outcome  measure 
of  mean  TE  scores.    The  correlations  for  the  volunteers  ranged 
from  -.01  to  .09.     Evidence  suggested  that  being  facilitating 
to  a  caller  was  not  related  to  the  worker's  general  level  of 
being  technically  proficient  on  the  phone. 

The  null  hypothesis  was  confirmed  for  2  (a)  and  2  (b) . 
There  was  no  relationship  between  CE  and  TE  when  the  volunteer 
was  rated  on  the  same  call,  and  this  relationship  approached 
significance  in  a  negative  direction.    There  was  neither  a 
positive  nor  a  negative  relationship  between  CE  and  the  overall 
mean  TE  score  of  the  volunteer. 

A  significant  correlation  (r=  .54)  existed  between  the 
rating  of  TE  on  a  specific  call  and  the  volunteer's  mean  TE 

0 

ratings  on  a  number  of  his  calls  (p^.OOl).    This  minimally 
artif actual  correlation  suggested  that  the  volunteer  was 
fairly  stable  over  time  in  his  level  of  proficiency  at  handling 
calls.    However,  it  only  explained  28  percent  of  the  variance 
and  opened  up  several  research  questions  regarding  other 
variables  affecting  the  technical  effectiveness  of  the  crisis 
worker . 
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2.     (c)    Another  major  outcome  measure  studied  in  this 
investigation  was  the  rated  anxiety  level  of  the  caller  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  three-minute  tape  segment. 
These  ratings  on  the  total  sample  of  92  crisis  workers  produced 
a  positive  or  negative  change  score  for  anxiety  over  the  time 
period.    A  significant  relationship  between  facilitative 
conditions  and  change  scores  of  anxiety  was  discovered  (see 
Table  8) .    The  higher  the  level  of  empathy  offered  over  the 
telephone,  the  greater  was  the  decrease  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
caller  over  time.    This  relationship  was  significant  at  the 
.01  level  of  significance  (r=  .30). 

Similarly,  significant  positive  relationships  were  found 
between  high  levels  of  warmth  (r=  .30),  genuineness  (r=  .29)  and 
total  conditions  scores  (r=  .35)  and  decrease  in  anxiety.  This 
evidence  displayed  concrete  proof  of  the  link  between  offering 
therapeutic  conditions  and  their  effect  at  producing  successful 
client  outcomes  in  crisis  centers. 

2.     (d)    The  data  were  partitioned.    This  procedure 
investigated  further  which  crisis  workers  contributed  to  the 
above  mentioned  relationship  in  hypothesis  2  (c) .     It  also 
investigated  which  type  of  volunteer  within  the  volunteer 
crisis  worker  group  contributed  to  the  strength  of  the 
relationship  between  facilitative  conditions  and  decreases  in 
anxiety.    An  analysis  of  variance  for  equal  Ns  found  significant 
differences  between  groups  of  volunteers  rated  high  pn  clinical 
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Table  8 

Pearson  product -moment  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  rated  mean  change  score  of  anxiety  levels 
in  the  caller  and  offered  facilitative  conditions 


Scale 


Anxiety  Change 

Facilitative 
Conditions 
Scales 

Truax 

Empathy  . 30 


Truax 

Warmth  .30** 


Truax  ** 
Genuineness  .29 


Truax  Total  ^ 
Conditions  .35 


p<.01  level  of  significance.    The  number  of 
subjects  in  this  analysis  equalled  92. 
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Table  9 

Analysis  of  variance  comparing  High  CE  Volunteer 
and  Low  CE  Volunteer  groups  on  rated  mean  change 
scores  of  anxiety  levels  in  the  caller 


Measure 


Source  of  Sum  of         df  Mean  F 

Variation  Squares  Square  ratio 

** 

Between  groups         5.82  1         5.82  4.81 

Within  groups         46.00  38  1.21 


p<.01. 

Note--High  CE  Volunteer  mean=  2.16  and  the  Low  CE 
Volunteer  mean=  1.40. 
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effectiveness  and  low-rated  CE  volunteers  (see  Table  9) . 
Volunteers  who  were  rated  high  on  clinical  effectiveness 
(mean  level  of  positive  anxiety  change=  2.16)  were 
significantly  more  effective  in  decreasing  the  anxiety  of 
the  caller  than  the  low  clinically  effective  volunteers 
(mean  level  of  positive  anxiety  change=  1.40).  This 
finding  was  significant  between  groups  (F=  4.81,  38  df, 
p<  .05)  and  offered  evidence  for  the  differential  functioning 
of  crisis  workers  during  crisis  situations.     It  also  suggested 
that  the  high-rated  CE  volunteers  and  not  the  medium-  or 
low-rated  CE  volunteers  were  responsible  for  the  positive 
relationship  between  facilitative  conditions  and  decreases  in 
anxiety. 

2.     (e)    The  data  were  repartitioned .    This  tested  what 
influence  the  lay  volunteer  and  professional  trainee  groups 
contributed  to  the  relationship  between  facilitative  conditions 
and  decreases  in  anxiety.     It  also  tested  the  differential 
effects  that  the  variable  of  professionalism  had  on  outcome 
measures.    An  analysis  of  variance  for  unequal  Ns_  tested 
the  hypothesis  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between 
the  professional  trainee  group  (mean  level  of  positive  anxiety 
change=  1.77)  and  the  lay  volunteer  group  (mean  level  of  positive 
anxiety  change=  1.72).    No  significant  difference  was  found  between 
groups  (F=  1.06,  90  df,  n.s.).    Apparently,  the  level  of  training 
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Table  10 

Analysis  of  variance  comparing  professional  trainee 
and  lay  volunteer  groups  on  rated  mean  change  scores 
of  anxiety  levels  in  the  caller 


Measure 


Source  of  Sum  of  df  Mean  F 

Variation  Squares  Square  ratio 

Between  groups             .05  1  .05  0.04 

Within  groups  96.22  90  1.06 


Note--The  professional  trainee  group  mean=  1.77  and  the 
lay  volunteer  group  mean=  1.72. 
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of  the  crisis  worker  made  no  difference  in  the  callers' 
expression  of  anxiety  over  time.    These  results  also 
suggested  that  neither  group  unduly  influenced  the  relationship 
between  facilitative  conditions  and  anxiety  change  scores. 

2.     (f)    Another  outcome  measure  reflecting  the  affective 
state  of  the  caller  on  the  initial  phone  call  was  investigated. 
The  rated  depression  level  of  the  caller  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  three-minute  tape  segment  was  studied  for  the 
total  sample  of  crisis  workers.    A  positive  or  negative  change 
score  for  depression  over  the  time  period  was  produced .  As 
was  discovered  for  ratings  of  anxiety,  a  significant  relation- 
ship between  facilitative  conditions  and  change  scores  of 
depression  was  found  (see  Table  11).    The  higher  the  level  of 
empathy  offered  over  the  telephone,  the  greater  the  decrease 
in  the  level  of  depression  expressed  by  the  caller.  This 
relationship  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  significance 
(r=  .31). 

In  addition,  positive  relationships  were  found  between 
high  levels  of  warmth  (r=  .37),  genuineness  (r=  .25)  and  total 
offered  conditions  (r=  .36)  and  rated  decrease  of  depression 
over  the  time  period.    All  of  these  correlations  were 
significant  at  the  .01  level  of  significance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  relationship  between  genuineness  and  depression  change  scores 
which  was  significant  at  the  .02  level  of  significance. 
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Table  11 

Pearson  product-moment  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  rated  mean  change  scores  of  depression  levels 
in  the  caller  and  offered  facilitative  conditions 


Scale 


Depression  Change 

Facilitative 
Conditions 
Scales 

Truax  ^ 
Empathy  . 31 

Truax  ^ 
Warmth  . 37 


Truax  t 
Genuineness  .25 


Truax  Total 
Conditions  .36 


p<.02. 
p<.01. 

Note--The  number  of  subjects  in  this  analysis 
equalled  92. 
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2.     (g)    The  data  were  again  partitioned.  This 
investigated  what  types  of  crisis  workers  decreased  depression 
levels  in  callers.     It  also  tested  whether  the  high-,  medium- 
or  low-rated  CE  volunteer  contributed  to  the  relationship 
between  facilitative  conditions  and  decreases  in  depression. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  volunteers  functioning  at  high  levels 
on  clinical  effectiveness  would  have  no  more  successful  change 
scores  on  rated  depression  than  would  those  volunteers 
functioning  at  low  levels  of  clinical  effectiveness.  The 
sample  of  lay  volunteers  was  divided  into  two  groups  based 
on  high  and  low  scores  on  Truax's  Total  Conditions  measure. 
When  they  were  compared  on  change  scores  of  rated  depression 
over  time,  it  was  found  that  the  group  of  volunteers  scoring 
high  on  CE  had  significantly  greater  change  scores  on  rated 
caller  depression  (see  Table  12).    An  analysis  of  variance 
for  equal  Ns_  proved  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 
significance  (F=  6.38,  58  df,  p^.05).    The  high  CE  group 
had  change  scores  of  caller  depression  (mean  change  score=  2.14) 
greater  than  the  low  CE  volunteer  group  (mean  change  score=  1.36). 
This  result  rejected  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  differences 
between  volunteer  groups  on  outcome  measures,  and  suggested 
that  high  levels  of  functioning  do  influence  outcome  measures 
in  crisis  centers.     It  also  suggested  that  it  was  the  high 
CE  volunteer  group  rather  than  the  medium  or  low  CE  group  that 
contributed  to  this  relationship. 
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Table  12 

Analysis  of  variance  comparing  High  CE  Volunteer 
and  Low  CE  Volunteer  groups  on  rated  mean  change 
scores  of  depression  levels  in  the  caller 


Measure 


Source  of  Sum  of  df  Mean  F 

Variation  Squares  Square  ratio 

Between  groups  6.09  1  6.09  6.38 

Within  groups  36.28  38  0.95 


p<.01 


Note--High  CE  Volunteer  group  mean=  2.14  and  the 
Low  CE  Volunteer  group  mean=  1.36. 
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2.     (h)    Further  partitioning  within  the  total  crisis  worker 
sample  tested  the  relationship  between  facilitative  conditions 
and  caller  depression  levels.     It  also  tested  the  effect  of 
the  variable  of  professionalism  on  this  relationship.     It  was 
hypothesized  that  there  would  be  no  significant  difference 
between  the  lay  volunteer  group  and  the  professional  trainee 
group  in  change  scores  of  rated  caller  depression  over  time. 
This  hypothesis  was    retained.    No  difference  was  found  between 
groups  when  an  analysis  of  variance  for  unequal  Ns  was  computed 
(see  Table  13) .    The  lay  volunteer  group  (mean  change  score= 
1.65)  and  the  professional  trainee  group  (mean  change  score= 
1.62)  were  essentially  similar  on  this  outcome  measure.  It 
appeared  that  the  variable  of  level  of  training  of  the  crisis 
worker  had  no  effect  on  the  rated  state  of  depression  in  the 
caller.    This  evidence  suggested  that  both  experimental  groups 
of  crisis  workers  contributed  equally  to  the  positive  relation- 
ship between  facilitative  conditions  and  depression  levels. 

2.     (i)    The  final  outcome  measure  studied  in  this 
investigation  was  the  level  of  self-exploration  of  the  caller 
on  the  three-minute  tape  segment.    Data  were  compiled  for  the 
total  sample  of  92  crisis  workers.    Hypothesis  2  (i)  postulated 
that  no  relationship  between  levels  of  facilitative  conditions 
offered  by  the  helper  and  the  level  of  self-exploration  of  the 
helpee  existed.    This  hypothesis  was  not  confirmed.  A 
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Table  13 

Analysis  of  variance  comparing  professional  trainee 
and  lay  volunteer  groups  on  rated  mean  change  scores 
of  depression  levels  in  the  caller 


Measure 


Source  of 
Variation 

Between  groups 

Within  groups 


Sum  of 
Squares 

.02 

78.56 


df 

1 

90 


Mean 
Square 

.02 

.87 


F 

ratio 
0.02 


Note- -The  professional  trainee  group  mean=  1.62  and 
the  lay  volunteer  group  mean=  1.65. 
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significant  relationship  was  found  between  the  level  of  offered 
empathy  on  the  phone  and  the  amount  of  self-exploration 
attempted  by  the  caller  (see  Table  14) .    Crisis  workers  in 
this  sample  who  offered  high  levels  of  empathy  had  clients 
who  explored  themselves  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  crisis 
workers  offering  low  levels  of  empathy  (r=  .39).  This 
finding  was  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 

Similarly,  other  Pearson  product -moment  coefficients 
of  correlation  were  significant  in  a  positive  direction  between 
high  levels  of  offered  warmth  (r=  .28)  and  high  levels  of  total 
conditions  offered  (r=  .28)  and  high  levels  of  client  self- 
exploration.    These  relationships  would  be  expected  by  chance 
only  once  in  one  hundred  statistical  analyses. 

In  this  sample  of  crisis  workers,  it  was  found  that 
high-  levels  of  offered  genuineness  were  significantly  associated 
with  low  levels  of  client  self -exploration.    The  Pearson  product- 
moment  coefficient  of  correlation  between  genuineness  and  self- 
exploration  was  negative  (r=  -.40)  and  this  relationship  was 
significant  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 

Except  for  this  negative  finding,  facilitative  conditions 
were  positively  associated  with  levels  of  self-exploration. 
Callers  who  disclosed  their  feelings  and  problems  to  a  high  degree 
interacted  with  crisis  workers  who  were  perceived  by  raters  as 
offering  high  levels  of  empathy,  warmth  and  total  conditions  to 
the  distressed  caller. 
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Table  14 

Pearson  product -moment  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  rated  level  of  caller  self-exploration  and 
offered  facilitative  conditions 


Scale 


Self-expl oration 
Level 

Facilitative  . 
Conditions 
Scales 

Truax  ^  # 

Empathy  .  39 

Truax 

Warmth  .  28 


Truax 

Genuineness  -.40 


Truax  Total 

Conditions  .28** 


p^.01  level  of  significance.    The  number  of  subjects 
in  this  analysis  equalled  92. 
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2.     (j)    The  data  were  partitioned.    An  investigation 
determined  which  crisis  workers  in  the  volunteer  group  contributed 
the  most  influence  to  the  above  mentioned  positive  relationship. 
It  was  hypothesized  that  volunteers  functioning  at  high  levels 
of  clinical  effectiveness  would  not  create  deeper  levels  of 
self-exploration  in  callers  than  would  minimally  clinically 
effective  volunteers.    The  sample  of  lay  volunteers  was  analyzed 
by  dividing  them  into  the  group  of  20  volunteers  scoring 
highest  on  Truax's  Total  Conditions  scores  and  the  group  of  20 
volunteers  scoring  lowest.     When  they  were  compared  on  the  mean 
levels  of  the  rated  self- exploration  of  their  callers  for  the 
three-minute  tape  segment,  it  was  found  that  the  highly 
functioning  CE  volunteer  group  had  callers  who  more  deeply 
explored  themselves  (mean  level  of  self-exploration=  3.19) 
than' the  low  functioning  CE  volunteer  group  (mean  level  of 
self-exploration=  2.23).    An  analysis  of  variance  for  equal 
Ns  (see  Table  15)  demonstrated  that  the  high  clinically  effective 
group  of  volunteers  was  significantly  different  for  levels  of 
client  self-exploration  (F=  5.39,  38  df,  p<.05).    On  the  basis 
of  this  result,  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  differences  was  rejected 
and  again  pointed  out  the  differential  functioning  of  crisis 
workers  and  their  effect  on  successful  outcomes  in  crisis  center 
activity.    The  results  suggested  that  the  high-rated,  not  the 
medium-  or  low-rated  group  of  volunteers  was  contributing  to  the 
relationship  between  facilitative  conditions  and  client  self- 
exploration. 
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Table  15 

Analysis  of  variance  comparing  High  CE  Volunteer 
and  Low  CE  Volunteer  groups  on  rated  level  of 
self-exploration  of  the  caller 


Measure 


Source  of  Sum  of       df         Mean  F 

Variation  Squares  Square  ratio 

** 

Between  groups         3.18  1         3.18  5.39 

Within  groups         22.45         38  0.59 


** 

p<.01  level  of  significance. 

Note--High  CE  Volunteer  group  mean=  3.19  and  the 
Low  CE  Volunteer  group  mean=  2.23. 
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2.     (k)    The  data  were  repartitioned.    This  procedure 
investigated  which  crisis  workers  in  the  total  sample  contri- 
buted to  the  relationship  between  facilitative  conditions  and 
client  self-exploration.    It  also  investigated  the  effect  of 
the  variable  of  professionalism  on  the  outcome  measure  of 
client  self-exploration.    The  final  hypothesis  in  this 
investigation  postulated  that  no  difference  would  be  found 
between  the  professional  trainee  group  and  the  lay  volunteer 
group  when  tested  on  their  respective  levels  of  client  self- 
exploration.    This  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  at  the  .10 
level  of  significance  when  an  analysis  of  variance  (F=  2.89, 
38  df,  p<.10)  was  computed  (See  Table  16).     It  was  found  that 
the  lay  volunteer  group  had  clients  who  explored  themselves 
to  a  greater  extent  (mean  rated  level  of  self-exploration=  3.16) 
than' did  the  clients  of  the  professional  trainee  group  (mean 
rated  level  of  self-exploration-  2.82).     While  not  highly 
significant,  this  finding  was  suggestive.    This  evidence 
indicated  that  the  lay  volunteer  group  contributed  most  of  the 
strength  to  the  relationship  between  facilitative  conditions  and 
client  self-exploration.     It  suggested  that  the  variable  of 
professionalism  adversely  affected  the  effectiveness  of  the 
crisis  worker  and  inhibited  the  caller  from  fully  disclosing 
himself. 

A  secondary  analysis  of  the  data  was  performed  to  discover 
the  relationship  between  affective  states  and  self-exploration 
over  the  telephone  (  see  Table  17) .    Rated  levels  of  anxiety 
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Table  16 

Analysis  of  variance  comparing  professional  trainee 
and  lay  volunteer  groups  on  rated  level  of  self- 
exploration  of  the  caller 


Measure 


Source  of  Sum  of         df  Mean  F 

Variation  Squares  Square  ratio 


Between  groups         2.09  1  2 . 09         2 . 89 

Within  groups  65.33  90  0.72 


* 


p<.  10  level  of  significance. 

Note--The  professional  trainee  group  mean=  2.82  and 
the  lay  volunteer  group  mean=  3.15. 
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Table  17 

Pearson  product -moment  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  rated  change  scores  of  affective  states 
and  rated  level  of  self-exploration  of  the  caller 


Measures 


Measures 


Anxiety       Depression  Self-exploration 
Change  Change  Levels 

Scores  Scores 


Anxiety  Change 
Scores 


.42 


.44 


Depression  Change 
Scores 


39 


Self -exploration 
Levels 


** 

p<.01  level  of  significance.    The  number  of  subjects 
in  this  analysis  per  comparison  equalled  92. 
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change  were  significantly  related  to  the  level  of  rated  self- 
exploration  of  the  caller  (r=  .44,  p<.01).     In  addition, 
it  was  also  found  that  rated  levels  of  depression  change 
were  significantly  related  to  the  level  of  rated  self- 
exploration  of  the  caller  (r=  .39,  p<  .01).    This  finding 
occurred  regardless  of  the  level  of  training  of  the  worker. 
When  the  caller  talked  about  himself  and  his  problems,  his 
feelings  began  to  stabilize.    He  became  less  anxious  and 
depressed. 

Another  secondary  analysis  found  that  the  rated  level 
of  anxiety  change  and  the  rated  level  of  depression  change 
were  minimally  related  (r=  .42)  .    This  finding  suggested  that 
changes  in  affective  states  occurred  in  somewhat  the  same 
time  sequence.    However,  enough  variance  was  unaccounted  for 
to  suggest  that  certain  affective  states  resist  change  more 
than  others  and  respond  to  different  variables.  After 
listening  to  all  of  the  tape  segments  several  times  while  they 
were  being  rated,  the  investigator  had  the  impression  that 
depressive  affective  states  were  less  subject,  to  change  than 
anxiety.    Callers  seemed  to  be  able  to  quiet  their  anxiety 
quickly  with  certain  types  of  crisis  workers  on  the  phone. 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION 
Facilitative  Conditions 

The  data  and  data  analyses  presented  in  the  RESULTS 
section  led  to  several  interesting  conclusions.    The  results 
pointed  to  a  negative  relationship  between  professional  exper- 
ience and  facilitative  conditions.     Lay  volunteers  from  the 
community  were  perceived  by  raters  as  offering  higher  levels 
of  therapeutic  conditions  than  professional  trainees  and 
professionals.    This  relationship  was  especially  significant 
for  the  variable  of  offered  warmth.    No  significant  difference 
was  found  for  ratings  of  genuineness  between  the  two  groups. 
It  was  interesting  that  the  lay  volunteer  group  was  rated  as 
high  or  higher  on  the  mean  level  of  each  offered  facilitative 
condition  than  the  professional  trainee  group.    These  findings 
supported  Carkhuff's  (1958)  contention  that  untrained  personnel 
are  more  therapeutic  than  professional  caretakers. 

Bergin  (1963)  and  Berenson  and  Carkhuff  (1967)  have 
discussed  the  implications  of  psychotherapy  studies  which  have 
shown  the  efficacy  of  personal  rather  than  professional  variables 
as  predictors  of  therapeutic  influence.    The  present  investigation 
is  further  evidence  that  untrained  persons  from  the  community  can 
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be  as  therapeutic  (if  not  more  therapeutic)  as  trained  personnel . 
The  results  once  again  question  what  professional  training  pro- 
grams in  the  helping  professions  are  teaching  their  students  to 
be;  professional  or  therapeutic?    Findings  also  suggest  that 
empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  may  be  personality  attitudes  with 
which  people  from  the  community  who  volunteer  to  work  in  crisis 
centers  are  heavily  endowed.    Using  the  non-professional  in 
therapeutic  roles  offers  viable  solutions  to  the  tremendous  man- 
power shortage  in  the  mental  health  profession. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  present  investigation  is  the 
first  one  to  study  and  offer  evidence  of  high  functioning  community 
volunteers  in  suicide  and  crisis  intervention  services.     It  has 
been  discovered  (Marcus,  197  0;  Zelenka,  1971)  that  the  primary 
therapeutic  functions  in  crisis  services  are  either  continuing 
face'-to-face  client  contact  with  the  crisis  service  or  offering 
therapy  directly  over  the  telephone.    This  conclusion  suggests 
the  potent  significance  of  the  telephone  and  the  crisis  worker 
as  important  therapeutic  resources.    The  implications  of  these 
findings  are  clear.    Crisis  centers 'need  not  rely  solely  or 
even  predominantly  on  professional  trainees  and  professional 
staff  members  to  handle  this  rapidly  expanding  service  of 
providing  therapeutic  conditions  to  callers.    More  and  more 
therapeutic  activity  can  be  channeled  to  the  community  volunteer 
who  uses  the  telephone  as  a  helping  agent. 
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Finding  the  Truax  and  Lister  empathy,  warmth  and  genuine- 
ness scales  to  be  reliable  instruments  offers  crisis  centers  a 
series  of  tools  with  which  to  select,  train  and  assess  their 
crisis  workers.     In  addition,  because  of  the  bulk  of  research 
performed  on  Truax's  scales,  these  offer  the  crisis  center  a 
viable  research  instrument  to  investigate  their  workers*  clinical 
performance  on  a  number  of  untested  variables.    This  is  especially 
relevant  since  tape  recordings  are  the  most  efficient  source  of 
data  for  crisis  centers  to  maintain. 

One  methodological  question  was  raised  by  Rosenblum  (1970)  . 
He  asked  whether  the  use  of  a  single  interview  to  rate  levels  of 
conditions  accurately  measured  the  variability  of  therapists  for 
different  clients.     However,  a  series  of  studies  demonstrated  that 
the  therapist  was  fairly  stable  in  the  level  of  conditions  he 
offered  over  time  (Truax  et_  al_. ,  1966)  .    Truax  (1962)  also  found 
that  therapists  were  not  significantly  different  on  levels  of 
offered  empathy  and  genuineness  over  time  but  were  different  for 
.levels  of  offered  warmth.    After  reviewing  the  numerous  studies 
on  facilitative  conditions,  Truax  and  Mitchell  (1971)  concluded 
that : 

the  evidence  is  both  uniform  and  strong 
in  indicating  that  it  is  the  interviewer, 
not  the  patient,  who  determines  what  the 
level  of. . .  empathy  and  genuineness  will 
be  and... that  the  patient  has  little  to 
do  with  the  level  of  warmth  offered  by 
the  therapist. 
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They  concluded  that  the  offered  conditions  of  empathy,  warmth 
and  genuineness  were  relatively  permanent  personality  attitudes 
of  the  therapist  as  well  as  specific  interpersonal  skills  of 
certain  untrained  or  trained  individuals. 

Another  methodological  problem  in  reviewing  or  generalizing 
from  research  on  variables  such  as  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness 
occurs  when  various  rating  scales  and  methods  have  been  used  to 
obtain  scores.     In  addition,  several  authors  reported  questioning 
the  theoretical  meaning  of  the  scales  and  presented  some  evidence 
that  the  empathy  scale  did  not  measure  that  construct  (Chinsky  5 
Rappaport,  1970).     Shapiro  (1969)  also  doubted  the  validity  of  the 
warmth  and  genuineness  constructs  on  theoretical  grounds.  However, 
Truax  (1967)  has  argued  convincingly  that  whatever  the  ratings  of 
the  scales  measured,  they  were  significantly  related  to  positive 
outcomes  in  a  variety  of  patient  and  therapist  samples.  Belanger 
(1972)  in  an  excellent  review  of  research  in  psychotherapy  and 
counseling  employing  the  therapeutic  conditions,  noted  that  approxi- 
mately 97  percent  of  all  outcome  measures  used  in  4  2  studies 
reported  from  1961  to  the  present  had  been  significantly  related 
to  ratings  of  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness.    These  studies  also 
had  a  median  interrater  reliability  of  .72  (Truax    5  Mitchell, 
1971).    None  of  the  many  rating  methods,  the  patient  variables, 
the  subject  populations,  or  the  theoretical  orientations  of 
therapists  seemed  to  appreciably  change  the  persistent  relationship 
between  ratings  and  outcome. 
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The  present  investigation  is  the  first  study  to  find 
untrained  nonprofessionals  to  be  highly  facilitating  and 
therapeutic  in  a  crisis  center  situation.    Finding  that  the 
facilitative  conditions  were  significantly  linked  to  success- 
ful client  outcomes  in  crisis  center  activity  and  finding  that 
high-functioning  lay  volunteers  had  more  successful  outcomes 
has  contributed  provocative  data  to  further  research  in  crisis 
centers.    The  many  research  findings  in  psychotherapy  and 
counseling  research  may  now  be  extended  to  relationships  among 
variables  in  crisis  centers.    The  whole  question  of  using  only 
professionals  to  staff  telephone  crisis  services  has  been 
questioned  by  the  findings  in  this  investigation. 

Outcome  Measures 
Finding  significant  differences  between  crisis  worker 
groups  on  facilitative  conditions  proved  suggestive.     From  the 
extensive  research  on  facilitative  conditions,  there  have  been 
numerous  findings  linking  the  conditions  to  successful  outcomes 
in  psychotherapy  and  counseling  interactions.     It  was  expected 
that  each  facilitative  condition  would  be  related  to  a  variety 
of  crisis  center  outcomes  in  this  investigation.    To  find  these 
important  links  would  provide  valuable  evidence  for  the  efficac 
of  using  therapeutic  conditions  as  assessment,  selection  and 
training  variables.    Results  indicating  no  significant  relation 
ships  between  facilitative  conditions  and  outcomes  could  sugges 
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that  facilitative  conditions  were  not  therapeutic  agents  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  outcome  measures  were  inappropriate. 
Rogers  (1951)  noted  that  a  great  variety  of  outcomes  measuring 
therapeutic  change  need  to  be  attempted  and  frequently  research 
designs  are  dismissed  when  poor  outcome  measures  are  at  fault. 
Research  on  outcomes  in  crisis  centers  has  been  a  totally 
neglected  area  of  investigation.    Many  centers  have  offered  face 
validity  as  a  justification  for  their  existence.    This  investiga- 
tion attempted  to  provide  a  preliminary  outcome  design  for  crisis 
center  research.    However,  due  to  the  complex  nature  of  designing 
outcomes,  the  results  of  this  investigation  remain  open  to  question. 
The  conclusion  of  Part  II  of  this  study  was  felt  justified  if  it 
proved  heuristic  to  future  research  on  crisis  centers  and  crisis 
workers.     It  will  remain  necessary  for  crisis  centers  to  define 
and  to  decide  upon  those  outcome  measures  most  important  for  them. 
They  may  then  begin  to  increase  their  clinical  and  agency 
effectiveness. 

An  investigation  of  Hypotheses  2  (a)  and  2  (b)  presented 
evidence  that  being  facilitating  to  a  caller  was  not  related  to 
either  the  volunteer  workers'  (1)  general  rated  technical  effective- 
ness level  or  the  (2)  specific  rated  technical  effectiveness  level 
on  that  call.    Neither  was  empathy,  warmth,  genuineness  nor  clinical 
effectiveness  (Truax's  Total  Conditions  Score)  necessarily  associated 
with  the  technical  efficiency  of  the  volunteer.     In  fact,  most 
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correlations  between  facilitative  conditions  and  TE  were  negative. 
It  was  found  that  volunteers  offering  high  levels  of  warmth  were 
significantly  less  technically  proficient  on  the  specific  call. 
These  findings  were  the  opposite  of  Ansel's  (1972)  recent 
finding  that  TE  and  Lister's  genuineness  scores  were  highly 
correlated  in  a  positive  direction  (r_=  .89)  when  analyzed  on 
a  call-for-cal 1  basis.     Ansel's  study  was  done  after  the 
present  investigation  had  been  completed.     It  was  unclear 
why  Ansel  used  only  the  one  facilitative  condition  to  rate 
calls  and  in  what  way  this  rating  would  be  related  to  the 
technical  effectiveness  of  the  crisis  worker. 

Although  no  research  had  been  provided  in  the  literature 
on  TE  and  personality  characteristics,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
hypothesize  that  TE  would  be  related  to  attitudes  of  compulsivity , 
rigidity  and  other  anxiety-reducing  mechanisms  of  the  worker. 
The  TE  Scale  is  a  series  of  seven  or  nine  questions.    As  such, 
it  represents  a  type  of  behaviors  that  is  learned  (perhaps 
learned  quite  easily  under  directed  training).    This  set  of 
behaviors  can  be  consciously  brought  into  play  by  the  crisis 
worker  during  stress  situations.     To  be  able  to  be  directive 
and  to  ask  structured  questions  during  a  crisis  call  can  relieve 
anxiety  on  the  worker's  part.    This  investigation  found 
that  low  CE  scores  are  somewhat  related  to  high  TE  scores. 
Belanger's  research  (1972)  discovered  that  low  CE  volunteers 
were  endorsing  items  reflecting  rigidity,  inflexibility  and  instability. 
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Assuraing  that  these  personality  characteristics  reflect  anxiety- 
reducing  behavior  patterns,  the  present  investigation  seems  to 
substantiate  this  impression.     Perhaps  the  TE  Scale  measures 
anxiety-reducing  phenomena.    On  the  other  hand,  a  CE  measure, 
which  is  derived  from  the  literature  on  facilitative  conditions 
and  client-centered  psychotherapy,  reflects  a  more  loosely  organized 
personality  attitude  system.    The  high  CE  worker  is  more  concerned 
with  the  feelings  of  the  person  and  is  less  directive  when  offering 
high  conditions.    The  high  CE  worker  is  listening  rather  than 
seeking  great  amounts  of  factual  information  (by  asking  questions) 
from  the  caller.    Therefore,  it  seems  feasible  that  CE  and  TE 
would  be  unrelated  or  negatively  related  dimensions.  However, 
for  efficient  crisis  center  functioning,  workers  would  be  valued 
if  they  were  high  on  both  facilitative  conditions  and  technical 
effectiveness . 

A  test  of  hypothesis  2  (c)  was  performed  to  discover  the 
relationship  between  facilitative  conditions  and  rate  anxiety 
change  in  the  caller.     It  was  -found  that  the  higher  the  level  of 
empathy,  warmth,  genuineness  or  total  conditions  offered  to  the 
caller,  the  more  the  caller  became  calm  and  less  anxious.  These 
relationships  were  highly  significant  and  provided  definite 
evidence  of  the  link  between  offered  therapeutic  conditions  and 
successful  outcomes  in  crisis  centers.     Lessening  the  anxiety 
within  the  caller  is  a  very  real  and  desired  outcome  in  crisis 
center  activity.    Many  times  it  is  the  primary  reason  that  the 
client  calls.     Since  so  many  calls  to  crisis  centers  are  the 
direct  result  of  disturbed  affective  states  on  the  part  of  the 
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caller,  this  finding  implies  that  crisis  centers  can  help. 
Providing  the  variables  that  differentially  contribute  to  this 
helping  process  is  a  significant  finding .  These   data  again 
represent    encouraging  evidence  that  facilitative  conditions 
are  a  primary  variable  in  telephone  therapy  situations.  The 
avenues  this  finding  opens  up  to  crisis  centers  are  obvious. 

Hypothesis  2  (d)  postulated  that  there  would  be  no 
difference  in  change  scores  of  caller  anxiety  between  groups 
of  high  and  low  clinically  effective  lay  volunteers.     It  was 
found  that  the  group  of  high-rated  clinically  effective  volunteers 
had  clients  whose  anxiety  levels  changed  significantly  more  in 
a  positive  direction  than  low-functioning  volunteers.  This 
differential  finding  of  lessened  anxiety  levels  during  the 
telephone  interaction  provided  additional  evidence  that  crisis 
workers  may  be  dissimilar  in  their  levels  of  effectiveness  and 
their  abilities  to  create  constructive  client  outcomes.  Since 
facilitative  condition  scores  are  significantly  correlated  to 
'anxiety  change  scores,  this  finding  is  expected.    This  result 
provided  crisis  centers  with  evidence  that  untrained  volunteers 
can  be  clinically  effective  and  can  significantly  change  a 
caller's  affective  condition.     Finding  high  CE  volunteers  to  be 
more  effective  at  instituting  changed  affective  states  in  clients 
suggests  that  crisis  centers  need  to  screen  and  assess  their 
volunteers  more  thoroughly  to  provide  optimum  service. 
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A  test  of  hypothesis  2  (e)  found  no  significant  difference 
between  lay  volunteer  and  professional  trainee  groups  with  respect 
to  anxiety  change  scores  in  clients  over  time.    The  variable  of 
experience  in  training  had  no  effect  on  the  caller's  state  of 
anxiety.    Apparently,  the  caller  is  more  attuned  to  other  condi- 
tions being  offered  over  the  telephone  which  may  calm  him.  The 
data  again  pointed  to  the  fact  that  there  were  both  high  and 
low  facilitating  untrained  volunteers  and  professional  trainees 
in  this  investigation.    The  facilitative  crisis  workers  were  those 
who  created  significant  changes  in  the  caller's  condition  by 
talking  to  him  therapeutically  over  the  phone. 

The  finding  from  the  test  of  hypothesis  2  (f )  provided 
additional  proof  for  the  efficacy  of  supplying  empathy,  warmth 
and  genuineness  variables  over  the  telephone  to  callers.     It  was 
found  that  offering  high  levels  of  facilitative  conditions  to 
the  caller  diminished  his  feeling  of  depression  significantly. 
These  results  again  had  several  clear  implications.  First, 
-rating  the  affective  state  of  the  caller  and  investigating  changes 
over  time  in  the  depression  level  of  the  caller  is  a  viable  out- 
come measure.    As  with  the  use  of  anxiety  levels  as  an  outcome 
measure,  depression  is  a  common  affective  state  that  often 
motivated  callers  to  contact  the  SCIS.    Often  this  was  the  only 
stated  problem  which  the  caller  could  offer.     In  changing  this 
affective  state,  a  successful  intervention  can  be  considered  to 
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have  occurred.    Certainly  this  is  not  the  only  goal  of  the  crisis 
center.    But  relieving  the  affective  distress  of  the  caller  is 
often  a  valuable  goal  in  itself. 

Discovering  that  the  facilitative  conditions  offered 
to  the  caller  have  an  effect  on  his  emotional  states  provides  a 
positive  finding  for  crisis  centers.    The  ratings  of  empathy, 
warmth  and  genuineness  are  relatively  easy  to  accomplish  in  most 
centers.    Finding  that  these  conditions  are  linked  to  positive 
outcomes  provides  the  crisis  center  with  at  least  some  justifica- 
tion for  its  activities.    Given  enough  links  between  facilitative 
conditions  and  positive  outcomes,  the  crisis  center  can  begin  to 
conduct  its  own  ongoing  investigations  into  its  impact  on  the 
community. 

The  evidence  from  the  test  of  hypothesis  2  (g)  again 
indicated  that  there  are  differential  levels  of  functioning  in 
crisis  workers.    The  lay  volunteers  scoring  high  on  measures  of 
clinical  effectiveness  exhibited  greater  positive  change  scores 
-on  rated  depression  levels  of  callers.    This  finding  had  two 
implications.    First,  crisis  workers  can  be  identified  as  being 
high-or  low- functioning  helpers.    This  result  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  crisis  centers  can  begin  to  select,  assess  and 
train  workers  with  the  criterion  variables  used  in  this  investi- 
gation.   Secondly,  facilitative  conditions  were  again  tied  to  a 
positive  outcome  measure  in  crisis  center  activity.    This  result 
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strengthened  the  conclusion  that  crisis  centers  do  engage  in 
constructive  outcomes  with  callers.    These  outcomes  are 
measurable  and  quantifiable.     Rated  change  scores  of  caller 
depression  provide  a  realistic  outcome  measure  for  crisis 
centers.     It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  changes  in  callers' 
affective  states  which  occur  in  a  positive  direction  are 
greatly  sought-after  goals  of  crisis  centers.    Whether  the 
client  finds  this  level  of  outcome  measure  beneficial  is  a 
concern  for  future  investigations. 

A.  test  of  hypothesis  2  (h)  reconfirmed  the  impression 
that  the  level  of  training  of  the  crisis  worker  had  no  effect 
on  the  affective  state  of  the  caller.     It  was  found  that  no 
significant  difference  existed  between  lay  volunteer  and 
professional  trainee  groups  for  change  scores  of  rated  caller 
depression  over  time.    A  highly  distressed  and  depressed  caller 
seemed  to  select  other  potent  variables  from  the  communication 
with  the  crisis  worker.    These  appeared  to  center  around  the 
level  of  facilitative  conditions  that  were  offered  to  him. 
Given  high  levels  of  these  conditions,  the  caller  became  less 
depressed  and  began  to  energize  and  mobilize  himself.  Training 
in  the  helping  professions  does  not  in  itself  seem  to  affect 
levels  of  depression  in  a  caller.    No  significant  changes  in 
the  level  of  client  depression  reflect  any  of  the  clinical 
training  obtained  in  the  years  of  graduate  school  preparation 
or  on-the-job  clinical  experience  of  professional  workers. 
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Hypothesis  2  (i)  tested  the  level  of  self-exploration 
of  the  caller  on  the  three-minute  tape  segment.    The  level  of 
self-exploration  on  the  part  of  the  client  was  thus  used  in 
this  investigation  as  an  outcome  measure.    Truax  and  Carkhuff 
(1967)  discussed  clients  who  were  most  likely  to  improve  in 
psychotherapy.    A  primary  characteristic  of  these  clients  was 
that  they  engaged  in  deep  and  extensive  self-exploration.  This 
led  to  significant  changes  on  personality  and  behavioral  measures. 
They  postulated  that  self-exploration  is  the  client  correlate 
associated  with  high  levels  of  therapist-offered  facilitative 
conditions.     Several  studies  had  suggested  that  levels  of  therapist- 
offered  therapeutic  conditions  were  causally  linked  to  levels 
of  self-exploration  in  the  patient  (Truax  §  Carkhuff, 
1964;  Tomlinson,  1962;  Wagstaff,  Rice  $  Butler,  1960).  Many 
investigations  reviewed  by  Truax  and  Carkhuff  found  that  success- 
ful therapy  clients  were  described  as  exploring  their  problems 
and  themselves  to  a  higher  degree.     In  specific  subanalyses, 
Truax  and  Carkhuff  found  that  the  basal,  not  the  highest,  level 
of  self-exploration  was  the  measure  most  highly  related  to  outcome. 
The  positive  relationship  between  the  level  of  self -exploration 
and  sevei-al  outcomes  held  whether  the  measurement  of  self- 
exploration  was  taken  early  or  late  in  the  process  of  therapy. 
Rogers  and  Truax  (1962)  found  a  correlation  of  .70  between  level 
of  self-exploration  in  the  second  interview  and  final  case  outcome. 
However,  investigations  on  the  relationship  between  facilitative 
conditions  and  outcomes  in  crisis  center  activities  have  been  lacking. 
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It  was  found  in  the  present  investigation  that  levels 
of  offered  therapeutic  conditions  were  generally  significantly 
related  to  high  levels  of  client  self-exploration  on  the 
telephone.    Crisis  workers  who  offered  high  levels  of  empathy, 
warmth  and  total  conditions  to  callers  had  these  clients  en- 
gaging in  deeper  levels  of  self-disclosure.    This  finding  was 
the  first  comprehensive  result  in  crisis  center  research 
indicating  that  facilitative  conditions  were  also  linked  to 
the  positive  outcome  of  self-exploration  in  a  crisis  situation. 
This  again  reinforced  the  implication  that  crisis  centers  have 
at  their  disposal  tools  that  are  therapeutically  effective  and 
that  can  be  used  to  create  more  highly  functioning  workers. 
Since  the  telephone  is  used  with  such  frequency  to  deliver 
therapeutic  services  to  the  community,  finding  that  facilitative 
conditions  were  causally  linked  to  positive  outcomes  in  the 
crisis  center  setting  was  a  very  important  result. 

It  was  found  in  the  present  investigation  that  the  level 
of  rated  genuineness  was  negatively  related  to  the  level  of 
self -exploration  on  the  part  of  the  caller.     Interestingly,  Rogers 
and  Truax  (1962)  found  that  therapist  genuineness  was  the  facili- 
tative condition  which  was  the  least  related  to  client  levels  of 
self-exploration  in  psychotherapy.    Truax  reanalyzed  the  data 
from  a  1962  study  and  demonstrated  that  the  patient  plays  the 
major  role  in  determining  his  own  level  of  self-exploration. 
However,  therapists  did  influence  the  levels  of  patient  self- 
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exploration  by  offering  certain  levels  of  facilitative  conditions. 
Evidence  in  the  present  investigation  suggested  that  crisis 
workers  who  appeared  to  be  the  most  genuine  or  authentic  may  have 
threatened  the  caller  and  thus  diminished  his  level  of  self- 
disclosure.    Perhaps  in  this  sample,  the  caller  is  more  comfort- 
able in  disclosing  to  a  more  distant  worker  with  a  professional 
attitude  on  the  telephone.    It  is  possible  that  the  visual  cue 
of  seeing  the  helper  is  an  aid  in  conveying  levels  of  offered 
genuineness  in  an  unthreatening  manner.    This  finding  does 
provide  a  note  of  caution  in  generalizing  about  all  of  the 
facilitative  conditions  and  their  effects  on  clients.    The  facili- 
tative conditions  do  not  explain  all  of  the  variance  in  successful 
case  outcome  or  differences  in  client  behavior.    Nor  do  the  three 
variables  always  react  in  a  parallel  manner  in  investigations. 
Discovering  the  variables  that  contribute  to  other  variations 
in  successful  and  unsuccessful  client  outcomes  remains  to  be 
investigated.    This  is  particularly  true  of  client  behaviors 
being  investigated  in  crisis  centers. 

Hypothesis  2  (j )  tested  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  differ- 
ences between  high- and  low- functioning  volunteer  groups  when 
compared  on  outcome  measures .    It  was  found  that  lay  volunteers 
exhibiting  a  high  level  of  clinical  effectiveness  also  had  a 
significantly  greater  amount  of  self-exploration  on  the  part  of 
their  telephone  clients.    This  result  suggested  that  differential 
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effects  can  be  attributed  to  the  crisis  worker  in  his  activities 
while  providing  therapeutic  services  to  distressed  clients.  The 
level  of  self-exploration  proved  to  be  another  efficacious  outcome 
measure  in  this  investigation.     From  the  face  validity  and  the 
results  of  previous  investigations,  client  self-exploration  is 
a  valuable  goal  of  crisis  center  activity.    This  is  especially 
true  since  crisis  centers  are  using  the  telephone  as  a  major 
therapeutic  medium.     Discovering  the  link  between  effective  crisis 
workers  and  another  outcome  measure  only  points  out  the  necessity 
of  having  crisis  centers  begin  locking  at  levels  of  facilitative 
conditions  as  potent  variables  to  use  for  assessing,  training  and 
selecting  their  workers.     Using  the  total  conditions  score  appeared 
to  provide  a  discriminating  method  of  predicting  workers  who  can 
contribute  successful  outcomes  in  crisis  centers. 

The  final  test  of  an  outcome  variable  centered  around  the 
study  of  hypothesis  2  (k) .     It  was  predicted  that  no  difference 
would  be  found  between  groups  of  lay  volunteers  and  professional 
trainees  in  their  clients'  levels  of  self-exploration.  However, 
the  clients  of  the  lay  volunteer  group  showed  significantly  greater 
levels  of  self-exploration,  than  those  of  the  professional  trainees. 
Once  again,  differential  effects  suggested  that  the  level  of  train- 
ing was  hindering  crisis  workers.    This  finding  implies  that  training 
programs  in  the  helping  professions  are  not  training  their  students 
to  be  clinically  effective.    Crisis  centers  who  only  employ  pro- 
fessionals who  have  been  trained  to  high  levels  of  expertise  in 
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graduate  programs  need  to  reevaluate  their  procedure  of  manpower 
selection.    In  crisis  centers,  there  is  no  need  for  the  housewife, 
student,  businessman,  tradesman,  secretary  or  any  other  crisis 
worker  to  consider  himself  less  skilled  than  the  professional 
at  providing  help  over  the  telephone.    The  evidence  in  this 
investigation  is  very  clear.    The  lay  person  who  volunteers  from 
the  community  to  try  to  help  distressed  callers  over  the  telephone 
is  functioning  at  a  very  high  level.     In  addition,  on  several 
outcome  measures,  these  workers  are  providing  more  positive  suc- 
cesses in  terns  of  helping  the  caller,  are  offering  higher  levels 
of  therapeutic  conditions,  and  are  becoming  the  mainstay  of 
therapeutic  activity  in  crisis  centers. 

Rating  Methodology 

The  raters  who  rated  facilitative  conditions  in  this 
investigation  were  naive  both  with  respect  to  theory  and  with 
respect  to  the  measurement  of  other  variables  involved  in  the 
study.    Also,  the  ratings  were  done  by  raters  who  were  not 
sophisticated  in  crisis  center  theory,  research  and  practice. 
They  were  naive  college  students  who  had  little  if  any  prior 
knowledge  of  telephone  therapy  and  were  unacquainted  with  any  of 
the  crisis  workers  they  were  rating.    Just  as  importantly,  they 
were  trained  on  only  one  scale.    Thus,  there  was  no  likely 
contamination  due  to  the  theoretical  expectations  of  the  raters. 

The  Lister  rating  scales  were  employed  in  addition  to  the 
Truax  scales  to  find  a  more  efficient  training  method  for  use  in 
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crisis  centers.    A  measurement  tool  which  was  concise,  under- 
standable, differentiated  and  took  a  short  time  to  learn  was 
deemed  urgently  necessary  because  of  the  volume  of  nonprofessional 
volunteers  being  screened  and  trained  by  crisis  centers.  It 
became  a  question  of  practicality  versus  loss  of  rigor  in  this 
research  design.     If  the  investigation  can  be  criticized,  the 
use  of  two  rating  methods  represents  this  research  design's 
most  salient  methodological  problem.    However,  in  the  best 
interests  of  finding  a  reliable  and  efficient  tool,  the  Lister 
method  of  rating  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  was  included 
in  this  design.     Because  of  the  high  correlation  between  each 
rating  method  on  each  facilitative  scale,  the  Lister  scales 
appear  to  be  an  efficient  screening,  training  and  assessment 
tool  and  can  be  easily  adapted  by  crisis  centers  for  future  use. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  several  similar  types  of  criticism 
have  also  been  leveled  against  Truax,  Carkhuff  and  others  for 
using  differing  rating  methods,  training  methods,  rating  scales 
-and  for  using  taped  ratings  of  short  duration  as  primary  data. 
Truax  succintly  pointed  out  that  regardless  of  the  rating  measures 
used,  the  methods  employed  or  even  the  validity  of  the  facilita- 
tive conditions  scales,  the  research  stands  or  falls  on  the  ability 
of  the  data  to  predict  successful  client  outcomes. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  offered  proof  that  both 
ratings  on  Lister's  and  Truax's  scales  predicted  successful  out- 
comes.   And  since  the  facilitative  conditions  scales  consistently 
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have  predicted  both  individual  and  group  psychotherapy  outcomes 
on  a  variety  of  indices,  this  investigator  felt  comfortable  in 
using  two  different  rating  methods  to  rate  empathy,  warmth  and 
genuineness.     It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  any  significant 
findings  related  to  facilitative  conditions  and  outcomes  in 
this  investigation  can  only  be  generalized  to  other  research 
designs  using  the  same  methodology. 

Experience 

The  controlled  variable  of  experience  in  training  was 
the  main  variable  being  studied  in  this  research  design.  However, 
it  was  questioned  whether  the  two  experimental  groups  (professional 
trainees  and  lay  volunteers)  had  different  experiences  on  the 
telephone  which  could  contaminate  ratings  of  offered  facilitative 
conditions.    The  uncontrolled  variable  of  experience  on  the 
telephone  was  studied  by  tabulating  the  number  of  phone  calls 
taken  by  a  worker  up  to  the  date  for  which  the  worker's  call 
was  taped  for  this  investigation. 

Because  taped  data  was  obtained  early  in  the  center's 
history  (during  its  first  year) ,  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  calls  taken  (t  =  0.73)  for  the  two  experi- 
mental groups.    The  mean  number  of  calls  taken  by  the  volunteer 
group  was  2.62  while  the  mean  number  of  calls  taken  by  the 
professional  trainee  group  was  2.35.     Later  in  the  center's 
existence,  differences  became  evident  between  the  two  groups. 
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Volunteers  appeared  to  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  telephone 
work  while  trainees  moved  into  training,  research  and  other 
specialized  activities.    The  speculation  that  the  professional 
trainee  group  was  selecting  itself  out  of  telephone  work  because 
it  was  less  clinically  effective  requires  additional  research  to 
verify. 

Since  two  volunteer  workers  did  take  an  unusually  high 
number  of  calls  (10)  in  the  time  period  from  which  the  experience 
on  the  phone  data  was  sampled,  correlations  were  computed  between 
the  number  of  calls  taken  up  to  the  time  of  sampling  and  offered 
levels  of  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  for  all  subjects.  The 
results  showed  only  minimal  relationships  between  these  variables 
(see  Table  18).    Also,  these  two  workers  were  functioning  low 
on  each  therapeutic  variable  despite  excessive  telephone  contact 
with  people. 

One  problem  which  confounded  controls  for  experience  on 
the  telephone  was  that  for  various  reasons  not  all  of  a  worker's 
calls  were  taped.    For  example,  the  tape  ran  out  on  the  recorder, 
the  crisis  worker  did  not  want  to  be  taped  and  never  turned  on 
the  recorder,  the  call  came  in  on  a  phone  line  which  was  not  hooked 
up  to  the  recording  system,  etc.     In  addition,  without  listening 
to  and  rating  all  calls  ever  taped  for  a  crisis  worker,  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  how  many  calls  were  received  that  were 
of  high  enough  crisis  intensity  that  the  worker  was  able  to 
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Tab  le  18 

Pearson  product-moment  coefficients  of  correlation 
between  experience  on  the  phone  and  levels  of  offered 
facilitative  conditions 


Measure 


Scale 


Experience  on  the  Phone 


Truax 

Empathy  . 05 

Truax 

Warmth  -.03 
Truax 

Genuineness  -.02 
Lister 

Empathy  .03 
Lister 

Warmth  -.05 


Lister 
Genuineness 


-.01 
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experience and  give  maximum  levels  of  empathy,  warmth  and 
genuineness  to  the  caller.    The  total  experiences  of  a  worker 
in  the  center  included  receiving  many  calls  that  only  involved 
routine  information-giving  activities  such  as  offering  vocational 
assistance,  giving  research  advice  to  students,  handling  prank 
calls  or  receiving  short  hang-up  calls. 

Another  confounding  problem  was  that  during  the  time  of 
this  investigation  only  initial  phone  calls  were  taped  on  crisis 
cases.    Any  subsequent  calls  from  or  to  the  same  individual  in 
crisis  could  be  looked  upon  as  added  experience  on  the  phone 
and  as  a  variable  affecting  the  outcome  of  the  case.     But  no 
adequate  way  was  available  to  determine  the  frequency  or  content 
of  all  the  calls  for  each  worker.     With  these  limitations,  the 
level  of  experience  on  the  telephone  in  the  crisis  center  could 
only  be  roughly  estimated  for  the  two  groups  of  crisis  workers. 

Since  the  phone  calls  used  in  this  investigation  were 
collected  from  the  center's  tapes  during  its  first  few  months 
.of  operation,  it  is  improbable  that  many  crisis  workers  could 
have  gained  much  experience  over  the  phone.     It  is  also  question- 
able whether  any  worker  could  have  increased  his  level  of 
therapeutic  functioning  and  effectiveness  without  directed  feed- 
back.   At  the  time  of  sampling,  no  procedure  in  the  center  was 
available  to  provide  specific  feedback  on  the  worker's  performance. 
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Previous  research  shows  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  gains  in 
offered  therapeutic  levels  of  empathy,  warmth  or  genuineness 
without  directed  training  using  these  variables  (Reddy,  1969) . 
Experience  on  the  telephone  seemed  not  to  be  a  potent  variable 
affecting  the  two  experimental  groups. 


i 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY' 

This  study  investigated  the  relationships  between  the 
types  of  professional  training  of  crisis  workers  and  the  levels 
of  facilitative  therapeutic  conditions  (empathy,  warmth  and 
genuineness)  offered  by  these  crisis  workers.    Also  investigated 
were  the  differential  effects  of  the  variables  of  professionalism, 
levels  of  clinical  effectiveness  and  levels  of  facilitative 
conditions  on  a  variety  of  crisis  center  outcome  criteria.  The 
relationships  and  effects  were  tested  vising  telephone  crisis 
calls  in  a  suicide  prevention  and  crisis  intervention  center. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  Lister 
facilitative  conditions  rating  scales  for  adaptation  as  selection, 
training  and  assessment  tools  for  crisis  centers.     Finally,  a 
preliminary  research  paradigm  for  outcome  research  in  crisis 
centers  was  attempted. 

All  crisis  workers  in  this  investigation  were  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  ability  to  offer  empathic  understanding,  non- 
possessive  warmth,  authentic  genuineness  and  these  summed  total 
conditions  to  distressed  clients  calling  a  crisis  center  for  the 
first  time. 
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Facilitative  conditions  were  measured  by  both  Truax's 
and  Lister's  rating  scales  of  offered  empathy,  warmth  and  genuine- 
ness.   Outcome  measures  included  the  following:     (1)  the  rated 
technical  effectiveness  of  the  crisis  worker  on  the  specific  call, 
(2)  the  general  rated  mean  level  of  technical  effectiveness  of  the 
worker  on  a  number  of  calls,   (3)  the  changes  in  rated  mean 
anxiety  levels  of  the  caller,   (4)  the  changes  in  rated  mean 
depression  levels  of  the  caller,  and  (5)  the  mean  rated  level 
of  self-exploration  of  the  caller. 

Data  were  gathered  on  65  untrained  persons  from  the 
community  and  27  persons  engaged  in  developing  or  maintaining 
a  role  in  a  helping  profession.    The  27  professional  crisis 
workers  either  (1)  were  in  training  in  a  helping  profession 
(clinical  psychology  or  counselor  education),   (2)  were  employed 
as  professional  staff  workers  at  the  crisis  center,  or  (3)  were 
practicing  as  professional  counselors  in  a  helping  profession. 
A  sample  was  taken  of  the  second-through-fourth  minutes  of  taped 
phone  conversations  to  the  crisis  center.    These  calls  were  made 
by  non-suicidal,  deeply  distressed  callers  who  were  phoning  the 
center  for  the  first  time.    This  sample  of  calls  was  collected 
from  the  tape  files  for  the  first  year  of  service  (December,  1969, 
to  December,  1970)  at  the  Suicide  Prevention  and  Crisis  Intervention 
Service  in  Gainesville,  Florida.    Calls  had  to  be  of  six  minutes" 
or  more  duration.    All  calls  meeting  these  criteria  were  randomly 
recorded  on  a  master  tape,  to  be  judged  by  naive  raters  on 
therapeutic  process  variables  and  outcome  measures. 
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Twenty-seven  judges,  nine  per  variable,  were  trained  to 
rate  the  following  research  scales:     (1)    Truax's  and  Lister's 
empathic  understanding  scales,   (2)    Truax's  and  Lister's  non- 
possessive  warmth  scales,  or  (3)    Truax's  and  Lister's  genuine- 
ness scales  (Lister,  1971;  Truax '§  Carkhuff,  1967).  Three 
additional  raters  were  trained  to  judge  the  callers'  levels  of 
anxiety,  depression  and  self-exploration  on  the  92  three-minute 
tape  segments.    Each  outcome  scale  was  learned  independently 
and  tape  segments  rated  one  week  after  the  previous  outcome  scale 
had  been  rated.     Ratings  and  scores  on  both  process  and  outcome 
variables  were  computed  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  the 
Northern  Illinois  University  Computing  Centers.    Analyses  of 
variance,  Pearson  product-moment  coefficients  of  correlation, 
t  tests,  a  regression  analysis  and  chi  square  tests  of  correlation 
were  performed.     Findings  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  rejecting  or 
retaining  the  following  directional  hypotheses: 

Hypothesis  1 

There  will  be  a  significant  difference  in 
offered  facilitative  therapeutic  conditions 
between  lay  volunteers  and  professional  trainees 
with  lay  volunteers  offering  higher  levels  of 
conditions . 

Hypothesis  2 

Telephone  therapists  offering  high  levels  of 
facilitative  conditions  will  be  significantly 
different  than  telephone  therapists  offering 
low  levels  of  facilitative  conditions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  outcome  measures. 

Both  of  these  hypotheses  were  retained  and  their  null 

hypotheses  rejected.    The  results  provided  several  strong 

implications  for  crisis  centers. 


ITS. 
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Generalizations  based  on  this  investigation  are  limited 
to  the  Suicide  Prevention  and  Crisis  Intervention  Service  of 
Gainesville,  Florida.    The  sampling  procedure  selected  crisis 
calls  according  to  criteria  of  length,  intensity  of  distress, 
type  of  call  and  period  of  time  in  the  center's  history. 
Results  can  only  be  evaluated  in  light  of  such  calls  to  crisis 
services.     Results  may  only  be  generalized  to  other  investiga- 
tions using  the  outcome  measures  employed  in  this  study.  The 
findings  in  this  investigation  had  important  implications  for 
the  future  practices  of  (a)  using,  and  (b)  performing  research 
on  telephone  therapists  in  crisis  centers. 

The  most  important  findings  in  this  investigation  were 
four-fold.     First,  lay  volunteers  from  the  community  who  had 
never  received  any  training  in  any  helping  profession  were  found 
to  be  as  therapeutic  or  more  therapeutic  than  professional 
trainees  and  professionals  who  had  been  specifically  trained 
to  be  helpers.    This  result  leads  to  serious  questions  about 
current  training  programs  in  the  helping  professions.     In  addition, 
it  offered  a  valuable  resource  to  crisis  centers,  as  well  as  to 
other  mental  health  facilities,  who  are  faced  with  manpower 
shortages . 

Secondly,  this  investigation  provided  a  link  between 
facilitative  conditions  and  positive  outcomes  in  a  crisis  center 
situation.     For  the  first  time,  some  generalizations  can  be 
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extcnded  from  the  massive  research  done  in  psychotherapy  and 
counseling  situations  to  the  activities  of  the  crisis  center. 
Crisis  services  can  finally  stop  relying  on  face  validity  to 
justify  their  existence  and  can  begin  to  provide  research  data 
to  support  their  efficicacy  and  operation. 

Thirdly,  this  investigation  provided  a  preliminary 
research  paradigm  to  study  outcomes  in  crisis  centers.  Besides 
finding  several  of  these  outcomes  to  be  linked  to  variables 
of  clinical  effectiveness  and  levels  of  training,  these 
outcome  measures  may  well  provide  a  bridge  to  further  research 
into  what  makes  an  effective  crisis  worker  and  what  denotes 
success  from  the  perspective  of  the  crisis  service. 

And  lastly,  this  investigation  has  provided  firm  evidence 
that  the  variables  of  empathy,  warmth  and  genuineness  can  provid 
crisis  centers  with  useful  tools.    Lister's  rating  scales  were 
especially  attuned  to  defining  and  accurately  assessing  a 
crisis  worker's  effectiveness.    This  new  rating  method  opened 
up  new  approaches  for  using  facilitative  conditions  as  primary 
data  in  crisis  centers.    Crisis  services  can  now  begin  to  select 
assess  and  train  their  crisis  workers  and  telephone  therapists 
using  these  measures  of  clinical  effectiveness.  This 
investigation  took  a  first  step  toward  creating  a  new  model 
of  crisis  theory,  research  and  therapy. 
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APPEN'DIX  A 


Truax  Scale  of  Accurate  Empathy 

Stage  1 

Therapist  seems  completely  unaware  of  even  the  most  conspic- 
uous of  the  client's  feelings;  his  responses  are  not  appropriate 
to  the  mood  and  content  of  the  client's  statements.    There  is  no 
determinable  quality  of  empathy,  and  hence  no  accuracy  whatsoever. 
The  therapist  may  be  bored  and  disinterested  or  actively  offering 
advice,  but  he  is  not  communicating  an  awareness  of  the  client's 
current  feelings . 

Stage  2 

Therapist  shows  an  almost  negligible  degree  of  accuracy  in 
his  responses,  and  that  only  toward  the  client's  most  obvious 
feelings.    Any  emotions  which  are  not  clearly  defined  he  tends  to 
ignore  altogether.    He  may  be  correctly  sensitive  to  obvious  feel- 
ings and  yet.  misunderstand  much  of  what  the  client  is  really  try- 
ing to  say.     By  his  response  he  may  block  off  or  may  misdirect,  the 
patient.    Stage  2  is  distinguishable  from  Stage  3  in  that  the 
therapist  ignores  feelings  rather  than  displaying  an  inability  to 
understand  them. 

Stage  3 

Therapist  often  responds  accurately  to  client's  more  exposed 
feelings.    He  also  displays  concern  for  the  deeper,  more  hidden 
feelings,  which  he  seems  to  sense  -must  be  present,  though  he  does 
not  understand  their  nature  or  sense  their  meaning  to  the  patient. 

Stage  4 

Therapist  usually  responds  accurately  to  the  client's  more 
obvious  feelings  and  occasionally  recognizes  some  that  are  less 
apparent.     In  the  process  of  this  tentative  probing,  however,  he 
may  misinterpret  some  present  feelings  and  anticipate  some  which 
are  not  current.    Sensitivity  and  awareness  do  exist  in  the 
therapist,  but  he  is  not  entirely  "with"  the  patient  in  the  current 
situation  or  experience.    The  desire  and  effort  to  understand  are 
both  present,  but  his  accuracy  is  low.    This  stage  is  distinguish- 
able from  Stage  3  in  that  the  therapist  does  occasionally  recog- 
nize less  apparent  feelings.    He  also  may  seem  to  have  a  theory 
about  the  patient  and  may  even  know  how  or  why  the  patient  feels  a 
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particular  way,  but  he  is  definitely  not  "with"  the  patient.  In 
short,  the  therapist  may  be  diagnostically  accurate,  but  not 
emphatically  accurate  in  his  sensitivity  to  the  patient's  current 
feelings . 

Stage  5 

Therapist  accurately  responds  to  all  of  the  client's  more 
readily  discernible  feelings.    He  also  shows  awareness  of  many  less 
evident  feelings  and  experiences,  but  he  tends  to  be  somewhat  in- 
accurate in  his  understanding  of  these.    However,  when  he  does  not 
understand  completely,  this  lack  of  complete  understanding  is  com- 
municated without  an  anticipatory  or  jarring  note.    His  misunder- 
standings are  not  disruptive  by  their  tentative  nature.  Sometimes 
in  Stage  5  the  therapist  simply  communicates  his  awareness  of  the 
problem  of  understanding  another  person's  inner  world.    This  stage 
is  the  midpoint  of  the  continuum  of  accurate  empathy. 

Stage  6 

Therapist  recognizes  most  of  the  client's  present  feelings, 
including  those  which  are  not  readily  apparent.    Although  he  under- 
stands their  content,  he  sometimes  tends  to  misjudge  the  intensity 
of  these  veiled  feelings,  so  that  his  responses  are  not  always 
accurately  suited  to  the  exact  mood  of  the  client.    The  therapist 
does  deal  directly  with  feelings  the  patient  is  currently  experi- 
encing although  he  may  misjudge  the  intensity  of  those. 

Stage  7 

Therapist  responds  accurately  to  most  of  the  client's  present 
feelings  and  shows  awareness  of  the  precise  intensity  of  most  of 
the  underlying  emotions.    However,  his  responses  move  only  slightly 
beyond  the  client's  own  awareness,  so  that  feelings  may  be  present 
which  neither  the  client  nor  therapist  recognizes.    The  therapist 
initiates  moves  toward  more  emotionally  laden  material,  and  may 
communicate  simply  that  he  and  the  patient  are  moving  towards  more 
emotionally  significant  material. 

Stage  8 

Although  the  therapist  in  Stage  8  makes  mistakes,  these  mis- 
takes are  not  jarring,  because  they  are  covered  by  the  tentative 
character  of  the  response.    Also,  this  therapist  is  sensitive  to 
his  mistakes  and  quickly  changes  his  response  in  midstream,  indicat- 
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ing  that  he  has  recognized  what  is  being  talked  about  and  what  the 
patient  is  seeking  in  his  own  explorations.    The  therapist  reflects 
a  togetherness  with  the  patient  in  tentative  trial  and  error  ex- 
ploration.   His  voice  tone  reflects  the  seriousness  and  depth  of 
his  empathic  grasp. 

Stage  9 

The  therapist  in  this  stage  unerringly  responds  to  the  cli- 
ent's full  range  of  feelings  in  their  exact  intensity.  Without 
hesitation,  he  recognizes  each  emotional  nuance  and  communicates 
an  understanding  of  every  deepest  feeling.    He  is  completely  at- 
tuned to  the  client's  shifting  emotional  content;  he  senses  each 
of  the  client's  feelings  and  reflects  them  in  his  words  and  voice. 
With  sensitive  accuracy,  he  expands  the  client's  hints  into  a 
full-scale  (though  tentative)  elaboration  of  feeling  or  experience. 
He  shows  precision  both  in  understanding  and  in  communication  of 
this  understanding,  and  expresses  and  experiences  them  without 
hesitancy. 

Summary  Helping  Guide 

Truax 
Scale 
Points 

1  Inaccurate  responses  to  obvious  feelings. 

2  Slight  accuracy  toward  obvious  feelings.  Ignores  the  deeper 
feelings.  Slight  accuracy  toward  obvious  feelings.  Concern 
with  deeper  feelings  but  inaccurate  with  regard  to  them. 

3  Often  accurate  toward  obvious  feelings.     Concern  with  deeper 
A  feelings  and  occasionally  accurate  with  regai-d  to  them. 

4  Often  accurate  toward  obvious  feelings.    Concern  with  deeper 
feelings  and  fairly  often  accurate  with  regard  to  them  al- 
though spotted  by  inaccurate  probing. 

5  Always  accurate  toward  obvious  feelings.    Frequently  accurate 
toward  deeper  feelings  although  occasionally  misinterpreting 
them. 

6  Always  accurate  toward  obvious  feelings.    Frequently  accurate 
toward  the  content  but  not  the  intensity  of  deeper  feelings . 

7  Always  accurate  toward  obvious  feelings.     Frequently  accurate 
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toward  deeper  feelings  with  regard  to  both  content  and  in- 
tensity, but  occasionally  misses  the  mark  of  depth  of  in- 
tensity.   May  go  too  far  in  direction  of  depth. 

Always  accurate  toward  obvious  feelings.    Almost  always  ac- 
curate toward  deeper  feelings  with  respect  to  both  content 
and  intensity.    May  occasionally  hesitate  or  err  but  correct 
quickly  and  accurately. 

Always  accurate  toward  obvious  feelings  and  unerringly  accu- 
rate and  unhesitant  toward  deep  feelings  with  regard  to  both 
content  and  intensity. 
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Lister  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Empathic  Understanding 


Definition 


The  counselor  accurately  communicates  his  perceptions  of  the 
client's  own  unique  view  of  the  world.    The  counselor  takes  an  in- 
ternal frame  of  reference  and  through  perceptual  inference  assists 
the  client  to  conceptualize  more  sharply  the  feelings  or  personal 
meanings  which  are  most  personal  and  unclearly  defined. 

Essential  Elements  of  Counselor  Response 

Empathic  understanding  is  present  to  the  degree  that  the  fol- 
lowing elements  are  clearly  evident  in  the  counselor's  response  to 
his  client. 

1«      An  internal  frame  of  reference.    The  counselor  attempts 
to  understand  the  world  as  it  is  perceived  or  experienced  by  the 
client.    His  responses  clearly  communicate  "This  is  what  I  am  able 
to  understand  about  how  things  seem  to  you." 

2.      Perceptual  inference.    The  counselor  senses  the  feelings 
or  meanings  which  are  unclearly  communicated  by  the  client  or  of 
which  the  client  himself  is  only  dimly  aware.    The  counselor  en- 
gages in  a  process  of  trial-and-error  approximation,  through  his 
own  words,  of  the  understandings,  feelings,  or  meanings  which  are 
implicit  in  the  client's  statements  or  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks.    The  counselor  definitely  goes  beyond  the  literal,  surface 
statements  of  the  client  in  his  efforts  to  articulate  the  more  per- 
sonal, meanings  which  the  client  is  implying  are  present. 

3-      Accurate  perceptual  inferences.    The  counselor's  infer- 
ences of  the  client's  feelings  and  personal  meanings  are  highly 
accurate,  as  evidenced  by  their  effectiveness  in  aiding  the  client 
to  state  his  feelings  more  clearly  and  to  engage  more  deeply  in 
the  exploration  of  personal  meanings. 

4.      Immediacy.    The  counselor  responds  to  the  client's  feel- 
ings in  such  a  way  that  it  is  clear  that  they  are  the  feelings  that 
are  immediately  present.    While  the  client  may  be  talking  about  his 
past  or  future,  the  only  perceptions  accessible  to  the  counselor 
are  those  which  the  client  expresses  in  the  moment. 
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5.  Emphasis  on  personal  perceptions.    The  counselor  re- 
sponds selectively  to  those  implied  feelings  which  are  most  inti- 
mately related  to  the  "sef"  of  the  client.    Thus,  the  counselor 

chooses  to  respond  to  those  elements  of  the  client's  communication 
which  are  most  idiosyncratic,  most  essential  to  his  psychological 
integrity,  and  which  are  most  difficult  for  the  client  to  admit  to 
clear  awareness . 

6.  Counselor's  use  of  "fresh  words"  in  stating  his  infer- 
ence  about  the  client's  inner  world.    The  counselor  responds  in 
words  which  are  different  from  those  used  at  the  moment  by  the 
client,  but  they  are  not  inappropriate  for  the  client.    Thus,  the 
words  and  phases  voiced  by  the  counselor  are  in  essentially  the 
same  vein  as  those  of  the  client  and  are  the  words  he  himself 
might  use  if  he  were  at  the  moment  able  to  state  what  is  unclear, 
implicit,  or  "next." 

7 .  Counselor's  voice  appropriate  to  the  feelings  expressed 
by  the  client.    The  counselor's  manner,  in  particular  his  voice, 
is  consistent  with  the  client's  feelings  and  perceptions.    In  this 
manner  the  counselor  conveys  that  he  grasps  deeply  the  meanings  of 
the  client  and  that  he  appreciates  and  respects  the  other  person 
who  is  attempting  to  share  a  portion  of  his  world  with  him. 

8 .  The  counselor's  "pointing"  toward  continued  and  more 
personal ' exploration  of  feelings  and  perceptions^    The  counselor 
conveys  to  the  client  his  conviction~that  the  essence  of  the 
counseling  or  psychotherapy  process  is  the  further  expression  and 
conceptualization  of  vaguely  felt,  personal  meanings.     In  pointing 
toward  more  personal,  idiosyncratic  perceptions,  the  counselor  com- 
municates as  well  his  willingness  "to  be  with  the  client  in  this  pro- 
cess and  to  assist  him  in  grasping  and  experiencing  elusive  per- 
ceptions and  feelings. 

Using  the  Scale 

This  preliminary  version  of  the  scale  for  measuring  empathic 
understanding  is  designed  primarily  for  use  with  recorded  samples 
of  counselor-client  interaction,  either  individual  or  group.  While 
this  scale,  like  its  predecessors  developed  by  Truax  (1961)  and 
Carkhuff  (1969) ,  can  probably  be  used  reliably  with  written  proto- 
cols of  counseling  interaction  or  with  written  counselor  responses 
to  simulated  client  statements,  many  of  the  subtle  nuances  present 
in  audio  and/or  video  recordings  may  well  be  lost,  most  notably 
the  components  which  are  evidenced  through  counselor  voice  qualities. 
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The  foregoing  elements  of  empathic  understanding  are  to  be 
scored  separately  based  on  the  system  below.    The  weighting  system 
is  designed  to  reflect  the  relative  importance  of  each  of  the  com- 
ponents in  comprising  the  more-or-less  unitary  construct,  empathic 
understanding.    Thus,  it  is  essential  that  the  counselor  take  the 
internal  frame  of  reference  in  order  to  provide  the  additional  com- 
ponents.   The  scoring  weights  follow: 

Element  of  Empathic  Understanding       Maximum  Score  Value 

1.  Internal  frame  of  reference 

2.  Use  of  perceptual  inference 

3.  Accurate  perceptual  inference 

4.  Immediacy 

5.  Emphasis  on  personal  perceptions 

6.  Use  of  "fresh  words" 

7.  Appropriate  voice 

8.  Pointing 


By  answering  each  of  the  following  questions  about  a  sample 
of  counselor-client  interaction,  a  score  is  obtained  for  each  of 
the  eight  components  and  a  total  score  representing  the  sum  of  the 
component  scores. 

if 

Internal  Frame  of  Reference 

1.    To  what  extent  does  the  counselor  try  to 
perceive  the  world  as  it  appears  to  the 
client? 

■ 

a.    To  a  great  extent.    The  counselor 

actively  tries  to  grasp  the  client's 
perception  of  persons,  things,  and 
events.    Exclusive  use  of  internal 
frame  of  reference  (more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  counselor  response).        10  points 


10 

points 

5 

points 

5 

points 

5 

points 

5 

points 

3 

points 

3 

points 

2 

points 

38 

points 
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b.  Frequent  use  of  internal  frame  of 
reference  (one-third  to  two-thirds 

of  counselor  responses) .  7-9  points 

c.  Occasional  use  of  internal  frame 
of  reference  (less  than  one-third 

of  counselor  response) .  4-6  points 

d.  No  evidence  about  frame  of  refer- 
ence or  no  opportunity  to  respond 
empathically.     (For  example,  the 
counselor  is  answering  a  factual 

question).  1-3  points 

e.  The  counselor  avoids  reference 
to  the  client's  perceptions  or 
feelings.  The  counselor's  re- 
sponse to  the  client's  expres- 
sions are  in  terms  of  how  things 
are,  what  the  counselor  thinks  or 
feels,  or  about  how  others  think 

and  feel.  0  points 

Scoring  Note:     If  this  element  is  scored  0,  disregard  all  re- 
maining elements  and  give  0  for  the  total  rating  for  the  sample. 

Use  of  Perceptual  Inference 

2.    To  what  extent  does  the  counselor  engage  in  a  process  of 
inference  to  arrive  at  meanings  and  perceptions  which  are 
not  sharply  differentiated  in  the  awareness  of  the  client 

St 

a.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
counselor's  efforts  to  infer  the 
deeper,  more  personal  signifi- 
cance of  the  client's  statements.  3-5  points 

b.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the 
counselor's  use  of  inference,  or 
the  counselor  has  no  opportunity 
to  make  inference  during  the 

sample  under  consideration.  1-2  points 

c.  The  counselor  repeatedly  fails 

to  make  inferences  when  presented 
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with  the  opportunity,  i.e.,  when 
there  is  evidence  either  from  con- 
text or  manner  of  speaking  that  the 
client  is  communicating  more  than 
just  a  simple  statement  of  fact.  0  points 

Accurate  Perceptual  Inferences 

The  counselor's  efforts  to  infer  and  state  the  feelings 
and  meanings  implicit  in  the  client's  statements  are 
accurate  to  a  high  degree. 

a.    Yes.    The  counselor's  high  level  of 
accuracy  is  evidenced  by  the  client's 
"picking-up-and  going  father"  re- 
sponses to  the  counselor's  infer- 
ential statements. 


b.    The  accuracy  of  the  counselor's 
inferences  are  negligible,  or 
little  opportunity  is  provided 
for  the  counselor  to  make  infer- 
ences . 


c.    There  are  serious  inaccuracies  in 
the  counselor's  inferential  state 
ments,  as  evidenced  by  their  dis- 
ruption of  the  client's  explora- 
tion of  feelings  and  meanings. 


Immediacy 

Does  the  counselor  respond  to- the  client's  feelings  in 
such  a  way  that  he  highlights  their  immediacy? 

a.    Yes.    There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
counselor's  focus  is  on  the  immediate 
now  of  feelings  or  perceptions,  even 
when  the  client  is  speaking  about 
events  in  the  past  or  future.  The 
counselor  makes  explicit  references 
to  immediacy,  such  as  "as  you  remem- 
ber now  what  he  said  to  you,  you're 
starting  to  feel  ..."  5-5  points 


3-5  points 


1-2  points 


0  points 
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There  is  no  evidence  of  the  coun- 
selor's emphasis  on  immediacy  of 
feelings,  or  the  counselor  has  no 
opportunity  for  such  an  emphasis 
during  the  sample  of  interaction 
under  consideration.  1-2  points 


c.    The  counselor  makes  no  effort  to  put 
feelings  on  an  immediate  basis 
when  he  has  an  opportunity.    He  may 
tend  instead  to  respond  to  feelings, 
but  use  a  verb  tense  other  than 
present.  0  points 

Emphasis  on  Personal  Perceptions 

Does  the  counselor  select  for  explorations  those  implied 
feelings  which  are  most  central  to  the  "self"  of  the 
client  or  those  which  appear  to  be  most  imbued  with  per- 
sonal signifi  cance  for  the  client? 


a.  Yes.    There  is  evidence  of  the 
counselor's  selection  perceptions 
which  are  highly  relevant  to  the 
self  of  the  client,  and  the 
counselor  responds  to  them  in 
terms  which  affirms  that  they  are 
the  unique  feelings  of  that  in- 
dividual at  that  point  in  time, 
that  no  other  person  feels  or 

has  felt  just  quite  the  same.  3-5  points 

b.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
counselor  selects  the  more  personal 
feelings  or  perceptions,  or  there 
may  be  no  opportunity  for  such  during 

the  sample  involved.  1-2  points 

Use  of  "fresh  words"  by  the  Counselor 


Does  the  counselor  choose  fresh  words  in  stating  those 
client  feelings  and  meanings  which  he  is  attempting  to 
help  the  client  to  conceptualize? 

a.    There  is  clear  evidence  of  counselor's 
effort  to  use  new  words  which  are 
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very  possibly  the  words  the  client 
himself  would  choose  if  he  were  able 
to  express  the  feeling  which  the 
counselor  assists  him  in  putting  in- 
to words.  2-3  points 

b.  No  evidence  of  effort  to  use  fresh 
words,  or  the  opportunity  does  not 
present  itself  in  this  sample  of 
interaction.  1  point 

c.  The  counselor  uses  the  client's  own 
words,  restating  without  adding 
meaning,  mirroring,  echoing,  or 
"parrotting"  the  client's  state- 
ments in  a  mechanical  fashion.  0  points 

Counselor  uses  Appropriate  Voice 

In  the  counselor's  voice  appropriate  to  the  feelings 
being  expressed  by  the  client? 

a.  Yes.    There  is  a  discernible  quality 
in  the  counselor's  voice  which  con- 
veys a  recognition  of  the  personal 
nature  of  the  client's  perceptions, 
and,  while  the  counselor  remains  a 
separate  person,  his  voice  communicates 
a  close  attentiveness  with  marked 
appreciation  of  those  aspects  of  the 
client's  world  he  is  privileged  to 

share .  2-3  points 

b.  No  evidence  of  such  effort  present 
in  this  sample,  but  there  is  no 
marked  inconsistency  between 
counselor's  voice  and  client's  feel- 
ings expressed.  l  point 

c.  There  is  marked  discrepancy  between 
the  counselor's  voice  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  client.  0  points 
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Counselor  Pointing  Toward  Personal  Exploration 

8.    The  counselor  communicates  explicitly  and  implicitly 
that  he  and  the  client  are  moving  toward  a  deeper  and 
fuller  exploration  of  feelings,  meanings,  and  percep- 
tions . 

a.  To  a  significant  degree.    There  is 
clear  evidence  that  the  counselor 
communicates  to  the  client  that 
the  clarification  and  exploration 
of  meaning  is  the  stock  in  trade 
of  counseling  and  that  more  of 

this  is  to  come.  1-2  points 

b.  No.    The  counselor  allows  the 
impression  to  be  formed  by  the 
client  that  explorations  of  feel- 
ing may  be  occasional,  may  occur 
only  at  certain  stages  of  counseling, 

or  even  that  they  are  accidental.  0  points 


Revised  July  15,  1970 
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Truax  Scale  of  Nonpossessive  Warmth 


General  Definition 


The  dimension  of  nonpossessive  warmth  or  unconditional  posi- 
tive regard,  ranges  from  a  high  level  where  the  therapist  warmly 
accepts  the  patient's  experience  as  part  of  that  person,  without 
imposing  conditions;  to  a  low  level  where  the  therapist  evaluates 
a  patient  or  his  feelings,  expresses  dislike  or  disapproval,  or  ex- 
presses warmth  in  a  selective  and  evaluative  way. 

Thus,  a  warm  positive  feeling  toward  the  client  may  still 
rate  quite  low  in  this  scale  if  it  is  given  conditionally.  Non- 
possessive warmth  for  the  client  means  accepting  him  as  a  person 
with  human  potentialities.     It  involves  a  nonpossessive  caring  for 
him  as  a  separate  person  and,  thus,  a  willingness  to  share  equally 
his  joys  and  aspirations  or  his  depressions  and  failures.     It  in- 
volves valuing  the  patient  as  a  person,  separate  from  any  evalua- 
tion of  his  behavior  or  thoughts.    Thus,  a  therapist  can  evaluate 
the  patient's  behavior  or  his  thoughts  but  still  rate  high  on 
warmth  if  it  is  quite  clear  that  his  valuing  of  the  individual  as 
a  person  is  uncontaminated  and  unconditional.    At  its  highest 
level  this  unconditional  warmth  involves  a  nonpossessive  caring 
for  the  patient  as  a  separate  person  who  is  allowed  to  have  his 
own  feelings  and  experiences;  a  prizing  of  the  patient  for  himself 
regardless  of  his  behavior. 

It  is  not  necessary--indeed,  it  would  seem  undesirable--for 
the  therapist  to  be  nonselective  in  reinforcing,  or  to  sanction  or 
approve  thoughts  and  behaviors  that  are  disapproved  by  society. 
Nonpossessive  warmth  is  present  when  the  therapist  appreciates  such 
feelings  or  behavior  and  their  meaning  to  the  client,  but  shows  a 
nonpossessive  caring  for  the  person  and  .not  for  his  behavior.  The 
therapist's  response  to  the  patient's  thoughts  or  behaviors  is  a 
search  for  their  meaning  or  value  within  the  patient  rather  than 
disapproval  or  approval. 

Stage  1 

The  therapist  is  actively  offering  advice  or  giving  clear 
negative  regard.    He  may  be  telling  the  patient  what  would  be  "best 
for  him,"  or  in  other  ways  actively  approving  or  disapproving  of 
his  behavior.    The  therapist's  actions  make  himself  the  locus  of 
evaluation;  he  sees  himself  as  responsible  for  the  patient. 
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Stage  2 

The  therapist  responds  mechanically  to  the  client,  indicat- 
ing little  positive  regard  and  hence  little  nonpossessive  warmth. 
He  may  ignore  the  patient  or  his  feelings  or  display  a  lack  cf 
concern  or  interest.    The  therapist  ignores  client  at  times  when  a 
nonpossessively  warm  response  would  be  expected;  he  shows  a  com- 
plete passivity  that  communicates  almost  unconditional  lack  of  re- 
gard . 

Stage  3 

The  therapist  indicates  a  positive  caring  for  the  patient  or 
client,  but  it  is  a  semipossessive  caring  in  the  sense  that  he  com- 
municates to  the  client  that  his  behavior  matters  to  him.  That 
is,  the  therapist  communicates  such  things  as  "It  is  not  all  right 
if  you  act  immorally,1  "I  want  you  to  get  along  at  work,"  or  "It's 
important  to  me  that  you  get  along  with  the  ward  staff."  The 
therapist  sees  himself  as  responsible  for  the  client. 

Stage  4 

The  therapist  clearly  communicates  a  very  deep  interest  and 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  showing  a  nonevaluative 
and  unconditional  warmth  in  almost  all  areas  of  his  functioning. 
Although  there  remains  some  conditionally  in  the  more  personal 
and  private  areas,  the  patient  is  given  freedom  to  be  himself  and 
to  be  liked  as  himself.    There  is  little  evaluation  of  thoughts 
and  behaviors.     In  deeply  personal  areas,  however,  the  therapist 
may  be  conditional  and  communicate  the  idea  that  the  client  may 
act  in  any  way  he  wishes --except  that  it  is  important  to  the 
therapist  that  he  be  more  mature  or  not  regress  in  therapy  or 
accept  and  like  the  therapist.     In  all  other  areas,  however,  non- 
possessive  warmth  is  communicated.    The  therapist  sees  himself  as 
responsible  to  the  client. 

• 

Stage  5 

At  stage  5,  the  therapist  communicates  warmth  without  re- 
striction.   There  is  a  deep  respect  for  the  patient's  worth  as  a 
person  and  his  rights  as  a  free  individual.    At  this  level  the 
patient  is  free  to  be  himself  even  if  this  means  that  he  is  regres- 
sing, being  defensive,  or  even  disliking  or  rejecting  the  therapist 
himself.    At  this  stage  the  therapist  cares  deeply  for  the  patient 
as  a  person,  but  it  does  not  matter  to  him  how  the  patient  chooses 
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to  behave.    He  genuinely  cares  for  and  deeply  prizes  the  patient 
for  his  human  potentials,  apart  from  evaluations  of  his  behavior 
or  his  thoughts.    He  is  willing  to  share  equally  the  patient's 
joys  and  aspirations  or  depressions  and  failures.    The  only  chan- 
neling by  the  therapist  may  be  the  demand  that  the  patient  com- 
municate personally  relevant  material. 
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Lister  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Facilitative  Warmth 


Definition 


The  counselor  communicates  that  he  prizes  the  client  as  a 
likeable,  worthwhile  human  being.    The  counselor's  "warmth"  is  ex- 
pressed without  reservation  or  condition,  i.e.,  it  is  free  or 
"unearned"  by  the  client,  and  is  expressed  independent  of  the 
client's  progress,  growth,  good  behavior  or  attitudes.     In  short, 
the  counselor  communicates  implicitly  or  explicitly:  "I  like  you  — 
period .' " 

Essential  Elements  of  Counselor  Response 

Facilitative  warmth  has  been  variously  defined  as  uncondi- 
tional positive  regard  (Rogers,  1957),  nonpossessive  warmth  (Traux 
and  Carkhuff,  1967),  and  respect  (Carkhuff,  1969).     In  an  effort 
to  retain  the  concepts  underlying  previous  conceptualizations  and 
approaches  to  measurement,  two  essential  elements  are  delineated 
in  this  scale:     positive  regard  and  uncondi tionality  of  regard. 

1.  Positive  regard.    The  counselor  experiences  and  com- 
municates a  deep,  personal  liking  for  the  client.    He  lets  him 
know  that  he,  the  counselor,  finds  the  client  to  be  a  worthwhile, 
likeable  person.    The  counselor's  positive  regard  is  expressed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it.  is  understood  that  the  counselor  finds  this 
other  person  likeable  and  worthwhile,  in  contrast  to  the  communica- 
tion of  a  more  abstract,  impersonal  respect  for  all  clients  or  for 
all  of  mankind. 

2.  Unconditional ity  of  regard.    The  counselor's  expressions 
of  regard  for  the  client  are  in  no  way  abridged  by  the  client's 
behavior,  attitudes,  potential,  progress  in  counseling,  or  by  his 
feelings  toward  the  counselor.     In  short,  there  is  nothing  whatso- 
ever that  the  client  must  do  or  be  in  order  to  merit  the  counselor's 
positive  regard. 

Using  the  Scale 

This  preliminary  version  of  the  scale  for  measuring  facilita- 
tive warmth  is  designed  primarily  for  use  with  recorded  samples  of 
counselor-client  interaction,  either  individual  or  group.  While 
this  scale,  like  its  predecessors  (Truax  and  Carkhuff,  1967, 
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Carkhuff ,  1969) ,  can  possibly  be  used  reliably  with  written  pro- 
tocals  of  counseling  interaction  or  with  written  counselor  re- 
sponses to  simulated  client  statements,  many  of  the  subtle  nuances 
present  in  audio  and/or  video  recordings  may  well  be  lost,  most 
notably  the  components  which  are  evidenced  through  counselor  voice 
qualities . 

The  two  major  elements  of  facilitative  warmth  are  to  be 
scored  separately  according  to  the  following  guidelines.  The 
weighting  system  is  constructed  so  that  the  element  of  positive  re- 
gard is  given  the  highest  value.    Unless  there  is  some  evidence, 
however  slight,  of  the  counselor's  positive  regard  for  the  client, 
the  entire  scale  is  scored  zero  without  further  consideration. 
The  scoring  weights  are: 

Elements  of  Facilitative  Warmth  Maximum  Score  Value 

1.  Positive  regard  10  points 

2.  Unconditionality  of  regard  5  points 

Scoring  Guidelines 

Positive  regard.  To  what  extent  does  the  counselor  com- 
municate that  he  really  likes,  enjoys,  appreciates,  or  values  this 
person  who  he  is  attempting  to  aid? 

a.  To  a  very  great  extent.    The  counselor 
makes  it  clear  that  he  likes  this 
client  a  great  deal.    The  counselor's 
warmth  is  expressed  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  unmistakably  expressed  toward  the 
client  as  an  individual.    Thus,  there  is 
no  possibility  for  the  client  to  construe 
the  counselor  as  a  warm  person,  generally; 
rather  the  client  experiences  the  counselor's 
warmth  elicited  by  him.  9-10  points 

b.  The  counselor  communicates  a  high  degree 
positive  regard  for  the  client;  how- 
ever, the  counselor's  warmth  is  expressed 
more  as  his  personal  characteristic  than 
as  his  response  to  the  client.     In  short 
the  client  could  feel,  "He's  like  this 

with  everyone  he  talks  with."  6-8  points 
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c.  There  is  moderate  positive  regard  ex- 
pressed by  the  counselor.    While  there 
is  implicit  or  explicit  evidence  that 
the  counselor  does  regard  the  client 
in  a  positive  manner,  this  level  is 
distinguished  from  the  previous  one  in 
terms  of  (1)  level  of  regard  and  (2) 
impersonality  of  regard.    Thus,  the 

level  of  regard  expressed  is  approximately 

equivalent  to  that  expressed  in  business 

or  polite  social  interactions,  and  the 

regard  is  clearly  more  toward  "clients" 

than  toward  the  individual  with  whom 

the  counselor  is  talking.  3-5  points 

d.  The  counselor  is  indifferent  to  the 
client  in  terms  of  positive  regard. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  liking  or 
disliking  the  client,  either  as~a 
person  or  as  a  class  of  persons.  In 
summary,  the  counselor  either  does 
not  experience  or  successfully 

masks  all  positive  or  negative  feelings 

toward  the  client.  1-2  points 

e.  -  There  is  clear  evidence  of  the 

counselor's  negative  regard  or  dislike 

for  the  client.  0  points 

Scoring  Note:     If  this  element  is  scored  0,  disregard  the 
second  element,  unconditionally  of  regard. 

"2.    Unconditionality  of  regard.    To  what  extent  is  the  coun 
selor's  warmth  toward  the  client  unqualified  or  unconditional? 

a.    To  a  very  great  extent.     It  is  clearly 
evident  that  the  counselor's  warmth 
toward  the  client  is  unreserved,  with 
"no  strings  attached."    There  is  no 
implicit  or  explicit  evidence  of  the 
counselor's  effort  to  control  or  in- 
fluence the  client's  behavior  or 
attitudes;  suggestions  or  alternatives, 
when  presented,  are  geniune  options 
for  the  client.  4-5  points 
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b.    There  is  evidence  of  possessiveness  or 
conditionality  of  the  counselor's 
warmth  in  that  the  counselor  subtly  in- 
dicates that  the  client  should  think, 
feel,  or  act  in  some  particular  way  in 
order  to  be  valued  by  the  counselor. 
This  level  is  distinguished  from  the 
previous  one  by  the  counselor's  failure 
to  communicate  clearly  that  he  is  in  no 
way  evaluative  toward  the  client.  2-3  points 


There  is  much  evidence  of  conditionality 

of  the  counselor's  warmth.    The  counselor 

indicates  that  insofar  as  major  aspects 

of  the  client's  feelings  and  behavior 

are  concerned,  the  counselor's  warmth 

toward  the  client  is  dependent  upon  the 

client's  thinking,  feeling,  or  acting 

in  "correct"  ways .  1  point 

Any  counselor  warmth  expressed  toward 
the  client  is  conditional.     There  is 
no  evidence  that  there  are  any  areas 
of  the  client's  thoughts,  feelings,  or 
actions  which  are  not  subject  to  evalua- 
tive scrutiny  by  the  counselor.  0  points 


July  28,  1970 
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Truax  Scale  of  Therapist  Genuineness 

General  Definition 
 .  

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  scale  to  develop  has  been  that  of 
therapist  genuineness ■    However,  though  there  are  notable  points 
of  inconsistency  in  the  research  evidence,  there  is  also  here  an 
extensive  body  of  literature  supporting  the  efficacy  of  this  con- 
struct in  counseling  and  therapeutic  processes. 

This  scale  is  an  attempt  to  define  five  degrees  of  therapist 
genuineness,  beginning  at  a  very  low  level  where  the  therapist  pre- 
sents a  facade  or  defends  and  denies  feelings;  and  continuing  to  a 
high  level  of  self-congruence  where  the  therapist  is  freely  and 
deeply  himself.    A  high  level  of  self- congruence  does  not  mean 
that  the  therapist  must  overtly  express  his  feelings  but  only  that 
he  does  not  deny  them.    Thus,  the  therapist  may  be  actively  re- 
flecting, interpreting,  analyzing,  or  in  other  ways  functioning  as 
a  therapist;  but  this  functioning  must  be  self -congruent ,  so  that 
he  is  being  himself  in  the  moment  rather  than  presenting  a  pro- 
fessional facade.    Thus  the  therapist's  response  must  be  sincere 
rather  than  phony;  it  must  express  his  real  feelings  or  being 
rather  than  def ensiveness . 

"Being  himself"  simply  means  that  at  the  moment  the  therapist 
is  really  whatever  his  response  denotes.     It  does  not  mean  that  ' 
the  therapist  must  disclose  his  total  self,  but  only  that  whatever 
he  does  show  is  a  real  aspect  of  himself,  not  a  response  growing 
out  of  defensivencss  or  a  merely  "professional"  response  that  has 
been  learned  and  repeated. 

Stage  1 

The  therapist  is  clearly  defensive  in  the  interaction,  and 
there  is  explicit  evidence  of  a  very  considerable  discrepancy 
between  what  he  says  and  what. he  experiences.    There  may  be  strik- 
ing contradictions  in  the  therapist's  statements,  the  content  of 
his  verbalization  may  contradict  the  voice  qualities  or  nonverbal 
cues  (i.e.,  the  upset  therapist  stating  in  a  trained  voice  that  he 
is  "not  bothered  at  all"  by  the  patient's  anger). 

Stage  2 

The  therapist  responds  appropriately  but  in  a  professional 
rather  than  a  personal  manner,  giving  the  impression  that  his  re- 
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sponses  are  said  because  they  sound  good  from  a  distance  but  do 
not  express  what  lie  really  feels  or  means.  There  is  a  somewhat 
contrived  or  rehearsed  quality  or  air  of  professionalism  present. 

Stage  3 

The  therapist  is  implicitly  either  defensive  or  professional, 
although  there  is  no  explicit  evidence.     (Two  patients  are  present 
in  the  sample  given) . 

Stage  4 

There  is  neither  implicit  nor  explicit  evidence  of  defensive- 
ness  or  the  presence  of  a  facade.    The  therapist  shows  no  self- 
incongruence . 

Stage  5 

The  therapist  is. freely  and  deeply  himself  in  the  relation- 
ship.   He  is  open  to  experiences  and  feelings  of  all  types --both 
pleasant  and  hurtful—without  traces  of  defensiveness  or  retreat 
into  professionalism.    Although  there  may  be  contradictory  feel- 
ings, these  are  accepted  or  recognized.    The  therapist  is  clearly 
being  himself  in  all  of  his  responses,  whether  they  are  personally 
meaningful  or  trite.    At  stage  5  the  therapist  need  not  express 
personal  feelings,  but  whether  he  is  giving  advice,  reflecting, 
interpreting,  or  sharing  experiences,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  being 
very  much  himself,  so  that  his  verbalizations  match  his  inner  ex- 
periences . 
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Lister  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Facilitative  Genuineness 


Definition 


The  counselor  is  genuine,  authentic,  and  personally  non-defen- 
sive in  his  relationship  with  the  client.    He  speaks  openly  rather 
than  defensively,  spontaneously  rather  than  cautiously  or  deliber- 
ately.   The  counselor  relates  as  himself  rather  than  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  professional  role  stereotype. 

Essential  Elements  of  Counselor  Response 

The  counselor  communicates  facilitative  genuineness  to  the 
degree  that  the  following  elements  are  clearly  evident  in  his  re- 
sponses to  the  client. 

1.  Undefensive  Openness .    The  counselor  is  fully  receptive 
to  the  communication  of  the  client  and  exhibits  no  evidence  of 
threat  or  discomfort  in  his  relationship  with  the  client. 

2.  Spontaneity.    The  counselor  unhesitatingly  responds  to 
the  client  without  censoring  or  editing  his  communication .  The 
counselor's  responses  grow  out  of  the  immediacy  of  the  relation- 
ship . 

3.  Honesty.    The  counselor's  statements  to  the  client  are 
true .    That  is,  the  counselor  communicates  his  honest,  personal 
perceptions.    The  client  is  not  "put  on,"  and  the  counselor  makes 
no  effort  to  be  obscure  about  the  nature  of  his  efforts  to  help 
the  client;  rather,  he  makes  an  open  effort  to  "let  the  client  in 
on"  his  hypotheses  and  procedures. 

4.  Relaxed  Voice.    The  counselor's  voice  is  not  strained  or 
"false."    There  is  high  congruence  between  the  counselor's  voice 
and  the  content  of  his  communication. 

5.  Idiosyncratic  Style.    The  counselor's  "style"  of  inter- 
action, while  perhaps  identifiable  belonging  to  a  particular 
"school"  or  orientation,  is  indelibly  stamped  with  the  counselor's 
own  personality.    Thus,  the  counselor  speaks  in  a  way  that  is  his 
rather  than  as  if  the  responses  came  from  a  textbook. 
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Using  the  Scale 


This  preliminary  version  of  the  scale  for  measuring  facilita- 
tive genuineness  is  designed  primarily  for  use  with  recorded  samples 
of  counselor-client  interaction,  either  individual  or  group.  While 
this  scale,  like  its  predecessors  developed  by  Truax  (1961)  and 
Carkhuff  (1969)  can  possibly  be  used  reliably  with  written  proto- 
cols of  counseling  interaction  or  with  written  counselor  responses 
to  simulated  client  statements,  many  of  the  subtle  nuances  present 
in  audio  and/or  video  recordings  may  well  be  lost,  most  notably 
the  components  which  are  evidenced  through  counselor  voice  qualities. 

The  foregoing  elements  of  facilitative  genuineness  are  to  be 
scored  separately  based  on  the  system  outlined  below.    The  weight- 
ing system  is  designed  to  reflect  the  relative  importance  of  each 
of  the  components  in  comprising  the  more-or-less  unitary  con- 
struct, facilitative  genuineness.    The  scoring  weights  follow. 

Element  of  Facilitative  Genuineness  Maximum  Score  Value 

1.  Undefensive  Openness  10  points 

2.  Spontaneity  5  points 

3.  Honesty  5  points 

4.  Relaxed  Voice  5  points 

5.  Idiosyncratic  Style  3  points 


28  points 

By  answering  each  of  the  following  questions  about  a  sample 
of  counselor-client  interaction,  a  score  is  obtained  for  each  of 
the  five  components  and  a  total  score  representing  the  sum  of  the 
component  scores. 

1.    Undefensive  Openness.    To  what  extent  is  the  counselor 
open  and  undefensive  in  his  relationship  with  the  client? 

a.    To  a  great  extent.    The  counselor's 
psychological  security  and  comfort  in 
the  relationship  are  independent  of  the 
client's  communications.    The  counselor 
has  no  need  to  be  "on  guard,"  careful, 
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or  protective  of  himself  of  his 

professional  role  or  status.  10  points 

b.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
counselor,  while  generally  open 
and  receptive  to  the  client,  is 
insecure  and  defensive  in  certain 

respects.  7-9  points 

c.  The  counselor's  openness  or  unde- 
fensive  receptivity  is  narrowly 
restricted  to  certain  aspects  of 

the  client's  communication.  4-6  points 

d.  The  counselor  is  defensive  and  in- 
secure in  the  relationship  but 
makes  no  explicit  effort  to  deny  his 

discomfort.  1-3  points 


e.    The  counselor  gives  explicit  evidence 
of  insecurity  in  the  relationship  but 
attempts  to  hide  his  discomfort  from 
the  client.    He  "protests"  too  much.  0  points 

Scoring  Note:     If  this  element  is  scored  0,  disregard  all  re- 
maining elements  and  give  0  as  the  total  rating  for  the  sample. 

2.    Spontaneity.    To  what  extent  does  the  counselor  respond 
spontaneously  in  the  relationship? 

a.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
counselor's  responses  are  immediate 
and  uncensored.    While  the  counselor 
may  at  times  hesitate  in  responding 
to  the  client,  he  does  so  because 
his  perceptions  or  feelings  are  un- 
clear, not  because  he  knows  what  he 
wants  to  say  but  is  groping  for  the 

best  way  to  phrase  it.  4-5  points 

b.  The  counselor's  spontaneity  is  limited 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  relationship, 
usually  tangential,  superficial  areas. 
Also,  the  counselor  may  exhibit  no 

spontaneity  and  make  no  effort  to  do  so.     1-3  points 
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c.    The  counselor  not  only  lacks 

spontaneity,  but  attempts  to  fake  if.         0  points 

3.    Honesty.    To  what  extent  does  the  counselor  honestly  com- 
municate his  personal,  subjective  perceptions? 

a.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
counselor's  responses  are  an  expres- 
sion of  his  deep  personal  conviction, 
In  short,  the  counselor  believes  every- 
thing he  says  to  the  client. 

b.  There  is  some  evidence  that,  while 
generally  honest,  the  counselor 
"hedges"  a  bit,  particularly  in  those 
areas  where  he  feels  his  honest  percep- 
tions would  hurt  the  client  or  impair 
the  relationship. 

c.  There  is  explicit  evidence  that  the 
counselor  makes  numerous  statements 
which  contradict  his  perceptions. 
The  counselor  may  be  telling  the  client 
what  he  thinks  the  client  expects  of 

,   him;  he  may  attempt  to  camouflage  the 
real  purpose  of  his  questions;  or  he 
may  assume  a  role  which  he  feels  neces- 
sary to  elicit  certain  feelings  from 
the  client. 


4.    Relaxed  Voice.    To  what  extent  does  the  counselor's  voice 
indicate  freedom  from  discomfort  in  the  relationship  and  a  con- 
sistency between  what  the  counselor  perceives  and  what  he  says? 

a.  To  a  great  extent.    The  counselor's 
voice  appears  uniformly  consistent 

with  his  feelings  and  perceptions.  4-5  points 

b.  There  is  evidence  of  some  incon- 
sistency between  the  counselor's 
voice  and  feelings,  but  the 
counselor  appears  generally  con- 
gruent in  most  of  his  verbalization.  1-3  points 

c.  The  counselor's  voice  is  unmistakably 
incongruent  with  his  inner  experience. 


4-5  points 


1-3  points 


0  points 
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Tension  or  discomfort  is  present  to 

a  marked  degree.  0  points 

5.     Idiosyncratic  Style.    To  what  extent  is  the  counselor' 
verbal  response  style  of  interaction  free  form,  stereotyped, 
formal,  or  "textbook"  phrases? 

a.  Completely.    The  counselor's  style  is 
unmistakably  personal.    The  counselor's 
theory  or  techniques,  which  may  be 
identifiable,  are  essentially  indepen- 
dent, of  the  counselor's  verbal  style. 
The  counselor  words  and  phases  are 

uniquely  his  own.  3  points 

b.  While  the  counselor's  style  is  to  some 
extent  formal  or  stereotyped,  the  coun- 
selor's personal  style  is  present  to 

a  significant  degree.  1-2  points 

c.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  person 
of  the  counselor.    His  style  is  a 
studied  replica  of  the  "expert."  His 
style,  while  generally  appropriate, 

■    clearly  does  not  fit  him.  0  points 


August  27,  1970 
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The  Fowler  Technical  Effectiveness  (TE)  Scale 
Item  Scoring  Criterion 


1.        Can  the  caller  be  imme- 
dicately  re-contacted? 


2.        Did  the  volunteer  ask  for 
(or  obtain)  specific  in- 
formation regarding  signi- 
ficant others? 


3.        Were  specific  problems 
identified? 


4.  Did  the  volunteer  communi- 
cate that  he  is  willing  to 
help? 

5.  Did  the  volunteer  develop 

a  structured  plan  of  action 
or  help  the  caller  develop 
one? 


In  order  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion affirmatively  the  call 
must  contain  enough  informa- 
tion to  enable  the  center  to 
return  the  call  and  contact  the 
caller;  or  to  immediately  go  to 
the  caller. 

A  specific  question  dealing  with 
the  possibility  of  roommates, 
parents,  neighbors,  friends,  or 
relatives,  etc.  must  occur  in 
order  to  answer  this  question 
"yes".    A  general  inquiry  such 
as  "do  you  have  someone  you 
can  talk  to"  will  not  be  enough 
to  qualify  as  a  "yes"  answer. 

A  problem  identified  to  which 
the  center  can  respond,  even 
if  it  is  not  the  focal  problem, 
will  qualify  for  a  "yes" 
answer . 

This  question  may  be  answered 
on  the  basis  of  both  affect 
and/or  content. 

A  structured  plan  of  action 
must  lead  to  some  action  or 
event  that  will  involve  the 
caller  in  an  observable  be- 
havior. 


6.        Did  the  caller  agree  to  the      A  definite  commitment  must  be 
action  plan?  obtained  from  the  caller  in 

order  for  this  question  to  be 
answered  "yes." 
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Item 


Scoring  Criterion 


7.  Was  it  determined  whether 
or  not  this  was  a  suicide 
case? 


8.        a.    Did  the  volunteer  ask 
about  a  suicide  plan? 

b.     If  caller  voluntarily 
disclosed  the  informa- 
tion, did  volunteer 
inquire  for  further  de- 
tails? 


Specific  inquiry  from  worker 
mentioning  "suicide"  or  "kill 
self";  or  spontaneous  state- 
ment from  caller  may  be  scored. 

Answer  either  (a)  or  (b) ,  but 
not  both. 


9.        Was  it  determined  if  caller 
has  made  prior  suicide 
attempts? 


Specific  inquiry  must  be  made 
by  the  worker  or  a  spontaneous 
statement  from  caller  may  be 
scored . 
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Anxiety  Rating  Scale 


Instructions 


The  present  scale  is  an  attempt  to  measure  the  degree 
of  anxiety  which  the  caller  exhibits  during  the  time 
periods  of  the  tape  segment. 

To  score  the  level  of  the  caller's  anxiety,  the  judge 
assigns  a  score  value  from  One  to  Five  to  each  segment 
that  is  to  be  scored.     Scores  of  Five  are  to  represent 
the  highest  level  of  anxiety  that  the  caller  can  ex- 
hibit and  represent  an  extremely  disturbed  high-activa- 
tion affective  state. 

The  Scoring  Levels 

Level  One  (No  Anxiety) 

No  anxiety  at  all  is  present  in  the  caller's  verbal  or 
vocal  behavior.    He  makes  no  expressive  sounds  which  reflect 
anxiety  and  sounds  very  calm  and  collected  during  the  phone  call. 

Level  Two  (Less  than  Moderate  Anxiety) 

There  is  some  minimal  anxiety  reflected  in  the  caller's 
verbal  or  vocal  behavior  but  less  than  a  moderately  anxious  person 
would  exhibit. 

Level  Three  (Moderate  Anxiety) 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  anxiety  in  the  person's  voice  or 
verbal  content  over  the  phone.    He  makes  expressive  sounds  which 
reflect  moderate  anxiety  during  the  phone  call  segment. 

Level  Four  (More  than  Moderate  Anxiety) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  being  reflected  in  the 
caller's  verbal  or  vocal  behavior.  He  sounds  agitated  and  dis- 
turbed, in  a  distressed  affective  state. 

Level  Five  (Extreme  Anxiety) 

The  caller  exhibits  extreme  anxiety  in  his  voice  or  vocal 
behavior.    He  makes  expressive  sounds  which  reflect  his  extreme 
distress  and  affective  turmoil  during  the  phone  call  segment. 


Purpose: 


Scoring: 
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Depression  Rating  Scale 


Instructions 


The  present  scale  is  an  attempt  to  measure  the  degree 
of  depression  which  the  caller  exhibits  during  the  time 
periods  of  the  tape  segment. 

To  score  the  level  of  the  caller's  depression,  the 
judge  assigns  a  score  value,  from  One  to  Five  to  each 
segment  that  is  to  be  scored.     Scores  of  Five  are  to 
represent  the  highest  level  of  depression  that  the  cal- 
ler can  exhibit  and  represent  an  extremely  disturbed 
low-activation  affective  state. 

The  Scoring  Levels 

Level  One  (No  Depression) 

No  depression  is  present  in  the  caller's  verbal  or  vocal 
behavior.    He  makes  no  expressive  sounds  which  reflect  anxiety  and 
sounds  energetic  and  appropriately  spontaneous  during  the  phone 
call. 

Level  Two  (Less  than  Moderate  Depression) 

There  is  some  minimal  depression  reflected  in  the  caller's 
verbal  or  vocal  behavior  but  less  than  a  moderately  depressed  per- 
son would  exhibit. 

Level  Three  (Moderate  Depression) 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  depression  in  the  person's  voice 
or  verbal  content  over  the  phone.    He  makes  expressive  sounds 
which  reflect  moderate  depression  during  the  phone  call  segment. 

Level  Four  (More  than  Moderate  Depression) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  depression  being  reflected  in  the 
caller's  verbal  or  vocal  behavior.    He  sounds  "down",  slow  in  his 
speech,  has  little  energy,  and  is  in  a  disturbed  affective  state. 

Level  Five  (Extreme  Depression) 

The  caller  exhibits  extreme  depression  in  his  voice  or 
vocal  behavior.    He  makes  expressive  sounds  which  reflect  his 
extreme  feeling  of  being  "down"  with  little  or  no  energy  to  acti- 
vate himself. 


Purpose: 


Scoring: 
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Revealingness  Rating  Scale 


Instructions 


Purpose:      The  present  scale  is  an  attempt  to  measure  the  degree 
to  which  a  subject  wi llingly  reveals  himself  through 
his  verbal  behavior. 


To  score  the  subjects  responses  the  judge  assigns  a 
scale  value  from  Zero  to  Six  to  each  segment  that  is  to 
be  scored.    The  judge  must  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  descriptions  of  behavior  which  are  appropriate  for 
the  various  scoring  levels.    Scores  are  to  represent 
the  highest  level  that  the  subject  maintains  in  the 
segment  to  be  judged. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  question  to  which 
this  scale  is  addressed:    How  well  does  the  subject  let 
the  listener  get  to  know  him? 

The  Scoring  Levels 

Level  Zero  (No  Talking  or  Refusing  to  Answer  the  Question) 

No  talking  at  all.    The  subject  presents  no  verbal  or 
vocal  behavior.    He  makes  no  expressive  sounds  such  as  sighing, 
laughing,  crying,  etc.     Defensive  silences  are  scored  at  this 
level.    A  simple  refusal  to  answer,  the  question  is  also  scored  at 
this  level. 

The  listener  learns  nothing  about  the  subject  (except  pos- 
sibly that  the  subject  does  not  want  to.be  known  at  all). 

Level  One  (Description  of  Externals) 

The  subject  does  not  talk  about  himself  as  he  is  now.  He 
talks  only  about  externals  or  about  himself  as  if  he  were  an  ex- 
ternal object.    This  material  is  presented  with  no  feeling.  The 
subject  describes  external  events,  gives  intellectual  ideas  or 
theories  but  he  offers  no  evaluations  or  opinions.    He  says  noth- 
ing at  all  which  is  relevant  to  his  personality. 

Level  Two  ("Cool"  Attitudes  About  Externals) 

The  subject  does  not  talk  about  himself  as  he  is  now.  He 
talks  about  external  events  but  he  is  willing  to  reveal  his  rela- 


Scoring: 


Note: 
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tionship  to  these  events.  He  is  willing  to  reveal  the  stand  that 
he  has  taken,  (i.e.,  he  gives  attitudes,  opinions,  evaluations  of 
things,  etc.)  but  he  does  this  unemotionally,  intellectually,  and 
not  very  strongly. 

He  makes  no  socially  undesirable  statements. 

Although  this  verbalization  may  help  the  listener  to  know 
the  subject  a  little,  the  listener  gets  the  impression  that  the 
subject  was  not  attempting  to  make  himself  known. 

Level  Three  (Remote  Observer  of  Internal  Experience)** 

The  subject  talks  about  himself  but  there  is  no  self- 
involvement  in  what  he  says.    His  style  of  expression  is  external- 
ized, intellectualized,  mechanical,  distant,  etc.   (e.g.,  He  may 
say  "one",  or  "people",  or  "they",  instead  of  using  the  personal 
pronoun  "1".)    He  talks  like  a  remote  observer  of  himself.  His 
distance  from  himself  and  lack  of  self  involvement  is  manifested 
in  his  flat  voice  as  well  as  his  externalized  style  of  talking. 

He  says  things  that  one  might  say  in  public  to  a  mere 
acquaintance.    His  conversation  is  casual  and  social;  not  private. 
He  uses  cliches  and  stereotyped  language.    His  speech  has  a  con- 
trived or  rehearsed  quality  to  it.    His  voice  has  a  very  imper- 
sonal ring  to  it. 

You  get  the  impression  that  he  says  what  he  says  because 
it  sounds  good  from  a  distance  but  not  because  it  expresses  what 
he  really  feels. 

The  listener  gets  the  impression  that  the  subject  is  will- 
ing to  tell  something  about  himself,  but  also  wished  to  do  it  with- 
out self-involvement  as  he  talks.    This  verbalization  may  help  the 
listener  to  know  the  subject  better,  but  only  slightly.    The  sub- 
ject consistently  keeps  his  feelings  out  of  his  voice. 

II.      Levels  1-3  are  appropriate  for  responses  which,  although 
differing  in  degree  of  importance  .to  the  Subject,  in  con- 
tent, are  nevertheless  made  without  any  indication  of  feel- 
ing or  emotion  in  the  subject's  voice.     (If  feeling  enters 
into  the  subject's  communication  then  level  Four  or  Five 
would  be  appropriate  depending  on  how  long  it  is  main- 
tained . ) 

**Note: 

I.        Responses  in  which  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  feeling 
and  content  are  scored  at  this  level,  e.g.,  Responses  made 
by  a  person  who  is  obviously  upset  who  says,  in  a  strained 
voice,  "I'm  not  bothered  at  all"  or  a  person  who  calmly  in- 
forms someone  how  much  he  hates  him,  would  be  scored  at  this 
level . 
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Level  Four  (Internal  Observer  with  Momentary  Involvement)** 

The  subject  talks  about  himself  in  the  style  of  Level 
Three  (i.e.,  externalized,  intellectualized,  etc.)  but  there  is  a 
momentary  self  involvement  in  what  he  says.    The  style  of  the  sub- 
ject's speech  or  the  quality  of  his  voice  indicate  to  the  listener 
that  the  subject,  for  a  short  time  is  "self-involved". 

He  says  things  that  one  might  say  to  someone  who  seems 
trustworthy  but  with  whom  he  has  not  had  a  close  intimate  relation- 
ship. 

The  listener  gets  the  impression  that  the  subject,  while 
not  necessarily  desiring  to  reveal  his  feelings,  is  willing  to 
talk  about  himself.    At  times  his  voice  betrays  some  feeling  and 
involvement  in  what  he  is  saying. 

Level  Five  (Internal  Narrator) 

The  subject  expresses  himself  with  self  involvement  and 
feeling.    The  feeling  in  his  voice  indicates  that  the  subject  is 
expressing  himself  rather  than  just  talking  about  himself. 

He  reveals  himself  the  way  that  one  would  to  a  trusted 

friend. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  present  himself  in  a  socially  favor- 
able manner. 

The  listener  gets  the  impression  that  the  subject  is  being 
honest  and  wants  to  express  his  present  feelings.    He  gives  the 
listener  the  impression  that  he  is  getting  to  know  the  subject  as 
the  subject  feels  himself  to  be.    There  is  no  sense  that  the  sub- 
ject is  evading,  or  backing  away,  or  disguising  himself,  etc.  The 
listener  feels  trusted. 

Level  Six  (Searching  for  New  Meanings  or  Fresh  Expression  of 
Feelings) 

The  subject  is  actively  trying  to  explore  his  personality 
and  his  world  even  though,  at  the  moment,  he  might  be  doing  so 
fearfully  and  tentatively.    He  may  be  discovering  new  feelings  or 
new  aspects  of  himself.    He  may  be  talking  about  his  values,  his 
perceptions  of  others,  his  relationships,  his  fears,  or  his  life 
choices  but,  in  any  case,  he  is  taking  the  risks  involved  in  self 
exploration.    He  speaks  with  spontaneity  and  feeling  in  his  voice. 
Although  this  level  would  be  appropriate  for  those  responses  in 
which  the  subject  becomes  "emotional",  it  would  also  apply  to 
segments  in  which  the  subject  freely  communicates  with  the 
listener  as  he  discovers  new  feelings  or  new  aspects  of  himself. 
He  talks  about  himself  in  a  manner  which,  for  most  people,  would 

**Note: 

Level  Four  is  essentially  Level  Three  with  a  momentary  addi- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  Level  Five. 
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be  reserved  for  a  trusted  friend.    The  listener  gets  the  impression 
that  he  is  getting  to  know  the  subject  intimately  and  deeply  and 
that  the  subject  is  taking  the  risk  of  sharing  the  process  of  self 
discovery  with  him.    The  listener  has  the  feeling  that  the  subject 
trusts  him  with  his  newest,  or  strongest,  or  most  tentative  feel- 
ings. 
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